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.  Just  a  combination  note  of  apprecial- 
T  ion  for  running  my  astrology  ad,  and 
*  seeing  it  back  in-. 

From  my  experience  with  SPACE 

t  CITY'S  Unclassified,  the  paper  is  per¬ 
haps  one  of  the  most  closely  read 
nerif 


Dear  Brothers  and  Sisters, 

Someone  from  McNeese  State  Col¬ 
lege,  in  Lake  Charles,  Louisiana,  has 
supposedly  notified  you  people  of  the 
unfavorable  ruling  that  was  handed 
down  by  the  fascist  pig  judge.  Judge 
Moss,  who  presided  over  the  hearing 
that  three  students  had  called  for  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  an  injunction  that 
would  force  the  college  to  reinstate 
the  defendents  so  that  they  could  con¬ 
tinue  their  education. 

Of  the  three  defendents.  two  are 
musicians  with  a  local  rock  group, 
the  Wild  Childs,  and  the  other  is  the 
road  manager  for  them.  The  three 
maintained  that  their  hair  is  the  vogue 
for  rock  groups.  The  Wild  Childs,  have 
won  a  band  contest  over  the  ABC  tel¬ 
evision  network,  and  were  awarded  a 
recording  contract.  With  the  ruling  of 
Judge  Moss,  the  defendents  and  their 
attorneys  will  go  to  a  federal  court  in 
an  attempt  to  obtain  their  right  to 
wear  long  hair  on  compus. 

NOTH:  in  most  swamps  in  the  South, 
one  can  find  moss  hanging  from  the 
massive  limbs  of  giant  Cyprus  trees. 

The  students  from  McNeese  are  in 
need  of  the  solidarity  of  the  move¬ 
ment  people  in  Houston,  largely  to 
help  in  keeping  the  faith  needed  to  en¬ 
dure  this  struggle.  The  vast  majority  of 
the  students  support  the  hair,  and 
since  the  outcome  of  the  hearing,  1 
am  certain  that  more  students  will 


come  to  the  defense  of  the  defenu- 
ants.  In  the  past,  the  student  represent¬ 
atives  to  the  student  senate  have  been 
afraid  to  attack  the  pigs  in  charge  of 
•campus,  and  when  the  Spring  elect¬ 
ions  come  up.  the  prospective  candid¬ 
ates  will  have  to  be  those  that  will 
finally  stand  up  to  the  campus  pig 
administrators. 

The  system  has  managed  to  put  the 
Chicago  7  in  jail,  but  this  will  not  stop 
the  struggle  at  McNeese.  One  of  these 
days  the  students  will  realize  that  the 
administrators  will  have  to  receive  a 
few  fists  in  their  guts  before  the  stud¬ 
ents  can  relate  to  the  pig  administrat¬ 
ors.  Every  effort  in  the  past  to  com¬ 
municate  with  these  hard  line  anti¬ 
pinkie  adminstrators,  have  proven  to 
be  a  failure,  and  this  is  why  the  stud¬ 
ents  are  going  to  court  over  the  legal¬ 
ization  of  hair. 

In  time  the  Black  students  will  real¬ 
ize  that  they  have  been  "bought”  off 
with  the  Black  History  course,  being 
taught  by  a  white  professor,  and  the 
small  room  which  is  supposedly  to  be 
their  cultural  center.  These  Black  stud¬ 
ents  will  realize  that  they  have  the 
white  virgin  wool  over  their  eyes, 
that  has  been  placed  there  by  the  pig 
administrators. 


In  being  questioned  why  the  Black 
students  are  permitted  to  wear  long 
hair  -  the  males  that  is  —  President 
Leary  and  Dean  Keating  replied  that 


the  Blacks'  hair  grows  up  and  out.  not 
touching  their  ears,  covering  their  eyes 
or  collars.  The  fact  which  they  would 
not  admit  is  that  the  Blacks*  told  them 
that  they  were  not  standard  Amerik- 
kkan  males,  as  to  whom  the  dress  rules  ♦ 
applied. 


The  administrators  are  more  afraid 
of  Black  militancy  than  they  are  of 
the  long  haired  dope-taking  hippie 
element,  which  they  are  convinced 
they  can  control.  They  know  that 
the  Blacks  will  rebel  faster  and  take 
less  shit  than  the  long  haired  whites, 
so  this  is  why  they  have  permitted 
the  cultural  room  and  the  long  nat¬ 
urals,  in  their  attempt  to  buy  the 
Blacks  off,  and  the  Black  brothers 
and  sisters  have  fallen  for  this  piggy 
move.  The  white  wool  will  be  remov¬ 
ed,  and  I  have  no  pity  for  the  souls 
of  the  pig  administrators. 

POWER  TO  THE  PEOPLE 

POWER  TO  THE  STUDENTS 

The  movement  cannot,  and  will  not 
be  jailed.  For  every  person  imprison¬ 
ed,  let  there  be  two,  three,  or  more 
to  stand  up  and  let  their  voices  be 
heard. 

Peace,  and  success  to  you  at  the 
paper  in  maintaining  the  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Bob  Cooper  (Bach) 

De  Quincy,  La. 
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periodicals  in  the  whole  metropolitan 
area.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable 
since  a  majority  of  the  issues  of 
SPACE  CITY  are  sold  on  the  street. 
And.  the  readership  is  youthful,  and 
of  the  type  which  represents  the  think¬ 
ing  best  of  our  culture. 

The  combination  of  SPACE  CITY 
and  KPET  (the  Pacifica  FM  station) 
is  going  to  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  this  city  in  the  months  and  years  to 
come.  Bascially,  these  two  factors  a- 
lone  are  going  to  bring  in  an  increased 
awareness  of  what's  what  in  fundamen¬ 
tals  and  in  gut  basics. 


There  is  quite  a  contrast  between 
SPACE  CITY  on  one  hand  and  THE 
HOUSTON  TRIBUNE  on  the  other. 
THE  HOUSTON  TRIBUNE  is  a  sub¬ 
sidized  propaganda  sheet  whose  con¬ 
sistent  editorial  tone  is  a  mixture  of 
petulant  self-pity  and  belligerent  calls 

tto  crusades  which  almost  consistently 
fail  to  come  off.  SPACE  CITY  may 

t  leave  something  to  be  desired  on  the 
technical  side,  but  its  voice  is  on  the 


Space  C'ity, 

This  is  real  and  for  true.  I  hope 
no-one  figures  this  out  and  gets  me 
busted  .  .  .  but. 

Once,  a  couple  of  months  ago,  1 
worked  at  this  club  that  filled  up  with 
straight  people  every  night.  1  needed 
the  bread.  The  narcs  get  this  discount 
on  all  drinks  at  most  clubs.  They  drink 
a  lot  and  sometimes  get  kinda  loose. 

Like,  one  night  five  of  them  were  up¬ 
stairs  shootin’  pool  or  something  and 
going  through  round  five  or  so  on 
drinks.  1  sat  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  accidentally  (?)  overheard  some 
of  their  shop  talk.  One  of  the  voices 
announced  that  he  was  loaded  with 
insurance,  that  the  next  bust  would 
be  a  real  gas  whether  the  treek  had 
any  dope  or  not  ...  (True  story.  1 
wouldn’t  shit  you.) 

Also,  we  had  this  chick,  topless 


that  worked  the  club.  She  was  cool 
and  to  herself.  I  personally  saw  her 
tell  this  John  and  his  three-hundred 
dollars  to  get  fucked  cause  she  didn’t 
want  to  make  bed  with  him.  So,  this 
narc  wants  to  score  real  bad  (his  nick¬ 
name  (narc-name?)  is  wolf)  and  puts 
it  to  her  like,  "make  it  or  you  might 
get  busted.”  This  girl  had  never  been 
there  before  so  she  panicked,  and 
split  town  the  next  day.  Wolf  didn’t 
get  a  piece  and  we  lost  a  person. 

There  is  more  -  a  friend  got  bust¬ 
ed,  possession.  After  he  left  with  the 
pigs,  I  went  in  the  back  door  and 
made  off  to  safety  with  his  stash, 
which  hadn’t  been  touched,  and  he 
got  the  shaft  for  several  numbers  he 
never  owned. 

I've  got  more  noise  to  make  ...  see 
you  later. 

A  Friend 
Houston 


Dear  Space  City, 


^  A  funny  thing  happened  on  my  way 

tto  the  drug  store  yesterday.  It  was 
somewhere  around  12:57  and  1  was  re- 

t  turning  to  work  from  my  lunch  break. 
Since  the  d.s.  and  my  office  building 
are  both  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 

t  block,  I,  after  looking  both  ways  (like 
my  mama  taught  me),  crossed  the 
▲  street  between  the  two  intersections 
T  My  ears  detected  a  sound  something 
1  like  a  PIC.  whistle,  but  1  was  too  busy 

t  enjoying  the  sunshine  and  relatively 
un-polluted  air  to  pay  much  attention. 

tl  naively  went  inside  and  got  into  the 
elevator  along  with  several  of  my  co- 
workers.  We  were  waiting  for  the 

t  doors  to  close  when  the  law  stepped 
up  and  smuggly  invited  me  to  join  him 

tin  the  hall.  Being  a  law  abiding  chick, 
I  obliged. 

This  guy  was  typical  —  really  on  a 


t 
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t 

t 
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side  of  the  angelic  host. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  F.  Lacy  111 
Houston 


t 
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Carl  Hamilton,  Chairman  of  People’s  Party  11,  raps  to  demonstrators  outside 
of  Rice  Hotel.  Photo  by  Victoria  Smith. 


Rainbow  Coalition 
Pickets  DA.’s 


Black,  brown  and  white  men  and 
women  demonstrated  outside  the  Rice 
Hotel,  Saturday  morning,  March  21, 
while  800  district  attorneys  from  a- 
•ound  the  nation  met  inside. 

The  DA’s  were  there  attending  the 
mid-winter  conference  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  District  Attorney's  Association.  The 
people  outside  were  there  to  demand 
freedom  for  all  political  prisoners  - 
prisoners  who  were  put  behind  bars 
by  those  very  DA’s  and  others  of  their 
ilk. 

The  demonstrators  numbering 
about  35  -  represented  the  Houston 
Rainbow  Coalition,  a  newly  formed 
alliance  of  brown,  black  and  white 
revolutionaries  (similar  coalitions  have 
been  occuring  throughout  the  count¬ 
ry).  Groups  present  included  the  Mex¬ 
ican  American  Youth  Organization 
(MAYO),  People’s  Party  II,  and  the 
John  Brown  Revolutionary  league 
(provisional).  MAYO  is  a  national 
C'hicano  organization  that  has  been 
active  in  Houston  for  some  time. 
People’s  Party  II  is  a  new  local  black 
group  that  has  adopted  the  ten-point 
program  of  the  Black  Panther  Party. 

The  John  Brown  Revolutionary  Leag¬ 
ue  consists  of  white  leftists  formerly 


active  in  SDS  here. 

A  statement  issued  by  the  Coalit¬ 
ion  read  in  part:  "Justice  for  the  mass 
of  people  especially  Black  and 
Brown  people  --  in  Amerika  is  a 
myth.  When  people  are  continually 
denied  constitutional  rights  in  the  very 
institution  supposedly  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  these  rights  the  courts  -  our 
only  recourse  can  be  to  fight  that  in¬ 
stitution  and  the  racist  system  of 
which  it  is  a  part  in  a  revolutionary 
way.  We  must  build  a  society  which 
does  not  oppress,  but  serves  the  needs 
of  the  people.  We  must  defend  our¬ 
selves  when  the  institutions  do  not 
defend  us." 

Political  prisoners  mentioned  in  the 
statement  were  Panther  leaders  Bobby 
Seale  and  Huey  P.  Newton;  Chicano 
organizers  Reis  Lopez  Tijerina  of  New 
Mexico  and  Los  Siete  de  la  Raza  from 
San  Francisco;  Houston’s  Lee  Otis 
Johnson;  and  the  Conspiracy  8. 

There  was  almost  no  publicity  for 
this  demonstration  and,  though  it  was 
not  large,  it  was  spirited  and  energetic. 
And,  most  important,  it  initiated  for 
the  first  time  in  Houston,  a  formal 
alliance  of  black,  brown  and  white 
radicals. 


Houston  Folk  Protest  the 


Draft 


On  Thursday.  March  19,  400  people  marched  and  rallied  in  drizzling  rain  in 
downtown  Houston  to  protest  the  draft.  The  local  action  was  a  part  of  nation¬ 
ally  coordinated  Stop  The  Draft  Week  activities. 

Several  right-wing  hecklers,  believed  to  be  members  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan, 


appeared  at  the  rally  at  Allen’s  Landing.  One  of  them,  Louis  Beam,  attempted 
to  rip  off  an  NLF  flag,  displayed  by  a  revolutionary  contingent  within  the 
larger  group.  He  was  fought  by  demonstrators  and  removed  by  the  cops,  lie 
was  not  charged.  Photo  by  David  Courtney. 


Letters... 

super  ego-trip  —  “I’m  THE  MAN" 
radiating  from  his  fuzzy  blue  uniform 
&  plastic  badge.  After  a  few  questions 
insulting  to  my  intelligence,  he  whipp¬ 
ed  out  a  little  blue  pad  with  pretty 
pink  slips  of  paper  (can  you  dig  it?) 
and  wrote  me  out  a  ticket  for  Jay¬ 
walking!  He  wrote  obviously  as  pain¬ 
stakingly  slow  as  he  could  lest  as  many 
people  as  possible  could  witness  me 
in  my  embarrassing  position,  with 
that  law-&-order  look  on  his  ever  so- 
righteous  face. 

When  he  had  finished  his  perfor¬ 
mance  he  handed  me  his  artistic  ach¬ 
ievement.  I  followed  my  first  impulse 
and  wadded  it  up  in  my  fist,  as  if  it 
were  a  worthless  piece  of  paper.  1 1 
didn’t  put  him  too  uptight  but  it  gave 
me  a  great  deal  of  personal  satisfact¬ 
ion. 

So.  to  all  my  fellow  tay-walkcrs  (es¬ 


pecially  those  with  undying  faith  in 
our  local  crime  fighters)  watch  out! 
While  your  brothers  and  sisters  are 
being  robbed  and  murdered,  the  HPD 
is  after  YOU'  (We  “criminals”  pay 
their  salaries.) 

So  PA  Y  HEED  /.’/  It  might  save  you 
some  bread,  S 1 0  worth. 

Phy 

Houston 


Space  City; 

I  was  thinking  my  experience  might 
be  of  some  interest  to  servicemen  or 
friends  of  servicemen  A  year  ago  I 
was  given  an  undesirable  (not  dis¬ 
honorable)  discharge  from  the  navy. 
In  my  opinion,  to  be  considered  un¬ 
desirable  by  the  navy  is  not  an  un¬ 
desirable  thing.  It  means  that  I  can 
never  be  a  politician  or  policemen,  but 
they  gave  me  a  swell  diploma  to  hang 
on  the  wall. 

When  I  decided  I  wanted  out.  I  told 


the  ship’s  doctor  that  1  was  having 
“flashbacks”  as  a  result  of  L.S.D., 
psilocybin,  and  mescaline  trips  taken 
before  1  joined.  1  had  to  see  a  lot  of 
doctors,  shrinks,  Chaplins,  etc.,  but 
none  of  them  knew  anything  about 
drugs  except  what  they  had  read  in 
Headers  Digest.  These  were  supposed 
to  be  the  top  psychiatristsin  the  navy. 


discharge  on  the  basis  of  fraudulent 
enlistment  because  I  did  not  tell  them 
about  the  drugs  when  I  joined.  It  took 
about  (>  weeks.  While  I  was  being 
processed  out,  I  met  another  guy 
who  had  done  the  same  thing,  and  had 
also  gotten  an  undesirable  discharge. 
It  should  work  for  anyone  who  is  not 
in  a  critical  job. 


They  finally  decided  that  they 
couldn’t  cure  me,  and  gave  me  the  Dave 


U.T.  Hassles  The  Rag 

AUSTIN —  The  Rag,  Austin  cousin  of  Spine  City!,  has  been  enjoined 
from  selling  its  lascivious  wares  on  the  University  of  Texas  campus. 

The  suit,  initiated  by  the  University,  alleges  that  The  Rag  causes  irreparable 
damage  to  the  educational  processes  of  the  University.  According  to  Ragstaffer 
George  Metesky,  the  injunction  is  UT’s  annual  spring  offensive  against  The  Rag. 
Last  spring  the  UT  administration  pressured  all  printers  in  Austin  not  to  print 
the  paper,  and,  as  a  result.  The  Rag  was  forced  to  seek  out  printers  up  to  100 
miles  from  Austin. 

Metesky  said  of  the  injunction,  “It’s  ridiculous  Kveryone  knows  The  Rag 
does  not  cause  irreparable  damage  tb  UT’s  educational  processes.  It  causes 
irreparable  damage  to  the  University’s  political  brainwash  processes.” 

The  administrators  threaten  to  arrest  on-campus  Rag  hawkers  and  charge 
them  with  contempt  of  court:  three  days  and  SI00, 


Power  To  The  Sisters: 


N.Y.  — 

A  Step 
Forward 

by  Nina  Sabaroff 
LIBERATION  News  Service 

We  went  to  Union  Square  recreating 
our  holiday  with  our  bodies  —  after 
years  it  was  a  pioneer  effort.  Women 
still  don’t  look  each  other  in  the  eyes 
and  grasp  hands  when  they  rally, 
though,  even  on  International  Wom¬ 
en’s  Day. 

A  rally  like  this  is  for  rabblerousing. 
But  the  500  women  and  some  100 
men  had  no  under-riding  unity  ...  yet 
—  we  were  rabble  waiting  to  oe  rous¬ 
ed. 

The  rally  was  three  hours  long.  Many 
speakers  came  to  the  podium  —  a 
black  lawyer,  a  doctor,  a  folk  singer, 
a  Young  Lord  —  and  each  speaker 
was  a  woman.  Not  women  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  see.  Not  a  powerhouse 
of  unity  and  struggle  .  .  .  but  sign¬ 
ificance  in  the  gesture. 

The  speeches  were  a  side  issue: 
what  we  wanted  most  was  to  be 
brought  together. 

And  then,  when  we  were  dancing 
from  the  cold,  a  last  speaker  said, 
and  wouldn’t  it  be  a  good  idea,  sisters, 
to  march  on  over  to  the  Women’s 
House  of  Detention  and  show  solid¬ 
arity  with  our  sisters  there? 


Which  is  what  we  were  waiting  for. 
The  hum  began.  Something  in  us  got 
tuned,  we  suddenly  looked  at  each 
other  and  saw  women,  looked  women 
in  the  eyes,  got  exhilarated. 

We  marched  with  locked  arms,  five 
abreast,  in  a  long  column.  Down  14th 
St.,  past  bargain  stores  and  bargain  shop¬ 
pers  “Power  to  the  sisters!”  and  into 
the  Village.  “Out  of  the  houses,  out 
of  the  jails,  up  from  under.  Women 
Unite.” 

Men  with  us,  chanting  “Free  our 
sisters!”,  women  on  the  sidelines  star¬ 


ing  and  struggling  to  understand  a 
demonstration'  of  women  marching  — 
what  does  it  mean? 

The  Women’s  House  of  Detention  is 
a  huge  high  orange-brick  building,  a 
monolith.  Inside  are  women.  They  are 
the  superexploited  and  oppressed  of 
our  society  —  prostitutes,  junkies, 
Panthers  —  these  “criminals”  behind 
thousands  of  windows  through  which 
we  could  see  nothing. 

There  were  enough  of  us  to  go  a- 
round  that  narrow  block,  around  the 
House  of  D. 

We  whooped  it  up,  we  chanted,  we 
sang  challenges  to  the  power  structure, 
we  shouted  together  and  stormed, 
with  fists  raised  high,  a  perfectly  in- 
penetrable  mountain,  mountains  high, 
layer  after  layer  after  layer  of  women. 

We  stared  up  at  the  windows. 

A  brown  arm  came  out  of  a  high  win¬ 
dow  to  wave  over  us.  Shh!  Shh!  We 
quieted  down,  straining  to  hear  what 
they  were  saying  to  us. 

Because  we  could  hear  the  fragment¬ 
ed  voices  of  women  shouting,  calling, 
chanting,  whooping,  from  inside.  You 
should  have  been  there  when  the  build¬ 
ing  began  to  shake. 

The  police  became  anxious,  as  the 
women  inside  and  the  women  outside 
suddenly  began  to  break  through  to 
each  other,  to  make  the  building  in¬ 
significant,  just  bricks.  There’s  just 
bricks  between  these  women,  other¬ 
wise  they’d  all  be  in  the  streets  .  . 
storming  through  the  streets  of  New 
York  .  .  . 

A  fine  frustration  began  to  sift  into 
us.  It  was  all  right  to  sing  “Power  to 
the  Sisters,”  it  was  all  right  to  shout 
“Free  our  sisters!”  but  what  is  singing 
and  shouting  when  our  people  are  in 
there?  What  is  singing  and  shouting 
when  we  can’t  march  in  there  and  get 
our  sisters  out? 

When  our  frustration  was  finally  be¬ 
coming  part  of  the  air,  and  the  cops 
could  smell  it,  and  more  and  more 
people  were  gathering  in  stunned  sil¬ 
ence  to  watch  and  hear  the  dialogue, 
one  sister  inside  instructed  us  one  step 
further:  “Bring  dynamite!”  And  an¬ 
other,  “Raise  our  bail.  We  want  out!’ 

Further  singing  and  shouting  now 


would  only  be  a  sign  of  our  impot¬ 
ence. 

So  we  stood  there,  looking  up  at 
them,  wondering  what  violence  could 
make  us  free.  Our  own  world  became 
a  cell,  our  chains  made  our  bodies 
ache.  We  looked  around  and  saw  our¬ 
selves  seeing  ourselves. 

Someone  called  out  from  amongst 
us  that  we’d  go  to  the  front  and  pre¬ 
sent  our  demands.  (Abolish  the  House 
of  D!  Free  all  political  prisoners! 
Power  to  the  people!  The  sky’s  the 
limit!) 

But  the  blue  hooded  officials  decid¬ 
ed  it  was  enough,  even  women  can  go 
too  far. 

We  were  in  the  streets,  and  they  de¬ 
cided  that  was  a  dangerous  sign.  It  was 
as  if  the  cops  half-expected  the  walls 
of  the  House  of  Detention  to  blow  a- 
part  and  the  rage  of  the  inmates  to  ex¬ 
plode  in  their  faces. 

So  they  did  what  they  have  done  so 
many  times  before,  they  could  do  it 
in  their  sleep.  They  moved  aggressively 
toward  us.  And  like  we  have  done  so 
many  times  before  —  but  never  as 
women  —  we  began  to  move  back¬ 
wards,  still  facing  the  House  of  Detent¬ 
ion,  feeling  sick,  but  backing  away . 
“Come  on,  come  on.  Move,”  they  said, 
pushing  us.  Some  of  us  resisted,  were 
grabbed,  and  there  was  yelling  and 
fighting.  I  turned  to  look  behind  me, 
and  saw  women  clenching  their  fists, 
nervously  pushing  forward  and  pulling 
back,  how  far  would  the  cops  go,  how 
far  would  we  go?  Sisters,  we  were  ask¬ 
ing  ourselves  serious  questions,  as  we 
saw  some  of  our  numbers  grabbed  by 
the  hair  and  pulled  from  our  midst. 
We  kept  moving  backward  as  the  cops 
moved  forward. 

There  we  were  in  the  Village  and  it 
was  getting  cold. 

So,  women,  we  left. 

So,  sisters  in  jail,  we  had  to  leave. 
Please  forgive  us  that  we  could  not 
tear  the  place  down. 

Please  forgive  us  that  our  power  is 
still  limited. 

International  Women’s  Day  took  us  a 
Coni,  next  page 


Gays  vs.  Pigs  In  New  York  City 


NEW  YORK.  (LNS)  —  A  young  man  impaled  on  the  spokes  of  an  iron  fence 
outside  a  New  York  City  Police  Station  at  the  edge  of  Greenwich  Village  recent¬ 
ly  became  a  macabre  but  powerful  symbol  of  the  oppression  of  the  city’s  homo¬ 
sexuals. 

The  young  man,  Diego  Vinales,  jumped  from  a  second-story  window  ot  the 
police  station  after  he  and  1 66  other  persons  were  trapped  by  police  in  an  after- 
hours  gay  bar.  Cops  moved  in  a  pre-dawn  raid  on  March  8,  herding  the  patrons 
into  vans  and  then  to  the  Charles  Street  police  station,  where  they  were  arrested 
for  disorderly  conduct. 

Later  that  night,  several  hundred  gay  radicals,  men  and  women,  led  an  angry 
march  against  the  Charles  Street  precinct  house;  the  march  was  joined  by  other 
village  radicals.  Police  blocked  off  the  street,  creating  a  brief  confrontation  in 
which  the  protesters  shouted  for  revenge.  The  demonstrators  yelled  ^  Say  it 
loud,  gay  and  proud!”  as  well  as  “Power  to  the  People,  Off  the  Pig!  ^ 

One  trilogy  of  chants  went:  “Who  pays  off?”  “Who  takes  the  pey-offs? 
The  chants  referred  to  the  fact  that  virtually  all  of  New  York’s  gay  bars  are 
Mafia-run.  When  the  Mafia  bar-owners  fail  to  pay  off  sufficiently,  the  pigs  get 
unhappy  and  move  in.  The  homosexual,  who  is  forced  by  an  oppressive  hetero¬ 
sexual  society  into  the  Mafia  bar  in  the  first  place,  is  caught  in  the  crunch. 

That’s  why  New  York’s  Gay  Liberation  Front  plans  a  community  center  as 
its  first  step  in  a  program  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  gay  community  and  to  organ¬ 
ize  gay  people  as  a  force  in  the  city’s  broader  liberation  struggle. 

The  homosexual’s  oppression,  more  than  anything,  is  fear  —  the  fear  of 
exposure  and  ostracism  in  a  society  which  has’ condemned  any  but  a  hetero¬ 
sexual  form  of  love  and  sexual  expression.  It  was  that  fear,  as  gay  activists  noted 
in  a  leaflet,  which  drove  the  >  u.:g  man  to  leap  from  the  police  station  window. 
It  is  a  similar  fear,  created  by  ihe  hatred  straight  people  feel  towards  homo¬ 
sexuals,  which  has  driven  most  gay  people  into  the  ghetto  life  —  with  the  gay 
bar  as  the  main  institution  of  the  ghetto. 

As  for  Diego  Vinales,  five  spikes  went  into  his  thigh  and  pelvis.  Members  of  a 
Fire  Department  rescue  squad  cut  a  section  of  the  fence  with  torches,  while 
Vinales  was  still  impaled  on  it.  They  transported  both  the  fence  and  the  man  to 
nearby  St.  Vincent’s  Hospital,  where  he  is  reported  in  critical  condition.  Police 
charged  Vinales  with  resisting  arrest. 

For  information  about  New  York’s  Gay  Liberation  Front  (GLF),  write  to 
C’ome  Out!,  Gay  Liberation  Newspaper,  P.O.  Box  ' )2 ,  Village  Sta.,  New  York, 
NY  10014;  or  Red  Butterfly,  Gay  Liberation  Marxists,  Box  3445  Grand  Central 
Sta.,  New  York,  NY  1 00 i  7. 

For  information  about  Houston’s  GLF,  write  GLF,  1217  Wichita,  Houston 
77004.  - 


Women  On  The  Move!! 


Boston 

A  Declaration 
of  Independence 


BOSTON  (LNS)  —  Armed  with 
banners,  posters,  streamers,  aprons  and 
hats,  500  women  marched  on  a  wom¬ 
en’s  freedom  trail  through  historic 
Boston,  celebrating  our  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  march,  commem¬ 
orating  International  Women's  Day, 
was  sponsored  by  Bread  and  Roses, 
a  socialist  women’s  organization. 

it  was  a  colorful  parade,  with  little 
children  marching  too.  The  group  sang 
and  chanted  the  whole  way.  “Rape  is 
not  a  party,  Better  learn  Karate.” 

Here  and  there  along  the  march 
route,  stickers  were  left  — -  on  trunks 
of  cars  who  honked  at  us,  on  the  win¬ 
dows  of  drug  stores,  with  Revlon  and 
cunt  deodorant  staring  us  in  the  face. 

Our  stickers  read  “Beauty  is  not  in 
the  eyes  of  the  beholder,”  "We  are 
fighting  for  our  image,  we  won’t  buy 
theirs,”  “Women  Unite”  and  “Power 
to  the  sisters.” 

This  freedom  trail  was  our  list  of  “a- 
buses,”  the  word  used  in  the  original 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Women 
marched  past  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  where  236  men  and  four  wom¬ 
en  now  debate  about  abortion  bills. 


We  paraded  down  “hip”  Charles  Street, 
where  boutiques  try  to  make  us  int  a 
“groovy  chicks.” 

We  stopped  at  the  Charles  Street  jail, 
where  Bill  Baird  is  setving  three  mon¬ 
ths  for  giving  c:-itraceptives  to  an  un¬ 
married  woman  The  women  prisoners 
had  been  removed  the  night  before  be¬ 
cause  one  woman  had  mystersously 
burned  heisell  to  death  in  her  padded 
cell. 

We  walked  past  Massachusetts  Gen¬ 
eral  Hospital,  dominant  health  institut¬ 
ion  in  the  state,  and  home  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  gynecologist  who  talks  about 
“women’s  animal  drive  to  have  child¬ 
ren”  and  who  recently  told  medical 
students  that  he  felt  “no  more  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  148  women  to 
whom  he  denied  abortions  each  month 
than  he  did  to  the  Vietnamese  being 
killed  in  Vietnam.” 


Our  march  ended  at  Faneiul  Hall, 
historic  building  of  the  American  re¬ 
volution  and  meeting  place  for  earl¬ 
ier  women’s  rights  groups. 

At  Faneuil  Hall,  we  read  our  new 


Welcomes 


An  (btf&iz 


At  the  House  of  Detention.  Photos  by  Howie  Epstein/LNS. 


Declaration  of  Independence.  We  de¬ 
manded  economic  equality,  free  med¬ 
ical  care,  including  abortion  and  birth 
control,  an  end  to  degrading  images 
of  women  in  schools,  media,  advertise¬ 
ments  and  entertainment  and  free, 
community-controlled  child-care  cen¬ 
ters.  An  85-year-old  sister,  who  attend¬ 
ed  a  woman’s  rights  convention  with 
her  mother  in  1892,  recounted  to  us 
the  history  of  some  of  our  struggles. 

Then  we  sang  “Move  on  over,  or  we’ll 
move  on  over  you,”  to  the  tune  of  the 


Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic.  “For 
women’s  time  has  come.” 

And  in  the  evening  we  talked  to  our 
sisters  over  the  air  on  a  special  pro¬ 
gram,  broadcast  from  WBCN,  a  local 
“hip  revolutionary”  rock  station.  The 
program  was  demanded  and  won  by 
Bread  and  Roses  women  after  WBCN 
ran  a  spot  announcement  that  said, 
“And  if  you’re  a  chick,  they  need 
typists.” 

Women  unite! 


And  Around 
the  Country  ... 

More  than  100  Atlanta  women  marched  on  International  Women’s  Day  to  de¬ 
mand  free  24-hour  child  care,  equal  work  at  equal  pay,  free  health  care,  free  safe 
abortions  on  request  and  adequate  guaranteed  annual  income  for  individuals. 

At  a  rally,  the  women  heard  speeches  by  Jeannette  Rankin,  a  pioneer  wom¬ 
en’s  liberationism  and  others,  including  a  woman  who  talked  about  her  prob¬ 
lems  in  trying  to  get  an  abortion. 

In  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area,  women’s  liberation  groups  organized  a  two- 
day  program  which  included  workshops,  rallies,  marches  and  leafletting  in  shop¬ 
ping  areas. 

In  Chicago,  women  participated  in  demonstrations,  meetings,  teach-ins,  film 
showings  and  leafletting  projects  for  a  week  beginning  on  International  Women’s 
Day.  These  actions  were  aimed  primarily  toward  building  a  massive  demon¬ 
stration  March  14  against  an  American  Medical  Association  conference.  De¬ 
mands  included  free  medical  clinics  and  free  and  safe  abortion  and  contracept¬ 
ion. 

Actions  also  occured  in  Washington  D.C.,  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  Los  Angeles, 
Lakeview,  Ill.,  De  Kalb,  Ill.,  Detroit  and  Houston  (see  Space  City!  no.  17). 


New  York 


War  and  Fascism,  and  well  known  to 
the  “red  squad.”  The  three  men  are 
from  the  High  School  Student  Union. 


Cont.  from  previous  page 

step  forward.  More  steps  forward  now, 
sisters. 


*  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 


Three  women  and  three  men  were 
arrested  at  the  demonstration  at  the 
Women's  House  of  Detention. 

The  arrests  were  politically  motivat¬ 
ed.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  red  squad 
was  on  the  scene  pointing  out  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  be  arrested.  The  three  are  all 
long-time  activists  in  Youth  Against 


Three  are  being  charged  with  felon¬ 
ious  assault  on  a  cop  and  with  first  de¬ 
gree  riot,  also  a  felony.  They  are  all 
being  charged  with  resisting  arrest, 
harassment,  obstruction  of  governm¬ 
ent  administration  and  disorderly  con¬ 
duct. 
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rical  Engineering  Building,  tne  Math 
Department  and  three  nearby  rip-off 
stores  were  also  smashed. 


Four  hundred  university,  Champaign, 
Urbaria  and  State  police  exercised  lit¬ 
tle  control  over  the  crowd,  merely 
picking  up  (with  the  assistance  of  frat 
men  and  jocks)  isolated  students  here 
and  there.  By  midnight  when  the 
crowd  dispersed,  they  had  arrested  24 
students  on  charges  including  mob 
action,  criminal  damage,  criminal  tres¬ 
pass,  resisting  arrest  and  disorderly 
conduct. 


The  resentment  and  rage  that  erupt¬ 
ed  into  the  full-scale  Monday  trashing 
had  been  smoldering  on  this  campus 
for  some  time.  The  students  had  been 
angered  by  the  use  that  GE,  Dow 
Chemical  and  ROTC  have  made  of 
their  university  as  a  training  and  test¬ 
ing  ground  for  imperialist  projects. 


Another  reason  for  their  rage  is 
llliac  IV,  the  world’s  most  powerful 
computer,  which  is  scheduled  to  go  in¬ 
to  operation  here  next  fall.  The  $24 
million  computer,  so  vast  that  it  will 
increase  the  computer  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  by  25%,  will  be  owned  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  will  be 
used  two-thirds  of  the  time  to  devel¬ 
op  more  “sophisticated”  nuclear  wea¬ 
ponry. 


After  a  fairly  peaceful  Tuesday  — 
with  the  campus  swarming  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  police  and  National  Guards¬ 
men  —  the  students  came  to  school 
Wednesday  to  learn  that  General  Mot¬ 
ors,  Standard  Oil,  Lockheed  and  U.S. 
Steel  were  recruiting  on  the  third  floor 
of  their  own  Student  Union. 


Three  hundred  students-  moved  up 
to  the  third  floor  and  sat-in  in  the 
corridor.  When  Champaign  and  State 
police  were  called  in,  the  sit-inners 
tried  to  leave  peacefully,  but  the  cops 


Recent  weeks  have  seen  a  rash  of 
activity  throughout  the  nation's  cam¬ 
puses.  (Was  somebody  saying  the  stud¬ 
ent  movement  is  dead?)  Much  of  the 
turbulence  began  with  demonstrations 
protesting  the  conviction  of  the  Con¬ 
spiracy  8,  but  issues  ranging  from 
ecology  to  ROTC  have  been  mak¬ 
ing  revolutionaries  out  of  more  and 


more  college  students. 

We  wish  we  had  space  to  give  you 
more  detailed  accounts  of  what’s  been 
going  on;  the  following  is  just  a  samp¬ 
ling,  an  incomplete  but  nevertheless 
instructive  survey  of  recent  campus 
action.  Sources  include  LNS,  the 
Guardian  and  the  Great  Speckled  Bird. 


Student  bloodied  during  demonstration  against  military  recruiters  on 
San  Francisco  State  College  campus,  March  10.  Photo  by  Raisler/Berkeley  Tribe. 


began  pushing  people  down  the  stairs. 

A  crowd  of  2000  people  milled  a- 
round  the  campus  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  alternately  confronting  police 
and  retreating  or  being  clubbed  back. 
Several  people  were  seriously  hurt. 

After  the  10:30  curfew,  police  round¬ 
ed  up  three  busloads  of  curfew  violat¬ 


ors,  pulled  demonstrators  out  of  dor¬ 
mitories  and  private  houses,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  let  injured  people  into  the 
school’s  medical  center.  A  13  year 
old  boy  was  run  over  by  a  police  car 
during  the  wipe-up  operation.  Wednes¬ 
day  saw  147  arrests. 

And,  as  this  was  written,  it  wasn’t 
over  yet. 


Miss  Valley 


On  Feb.  8,  894  students  at  all-black 
Mississippi  Valley  State  College  were 
arrested  in  what  is  reported  to  be  the 
largest  mass  student  bust  in  the  nat¬ 
ion’s  history.  The  arrests  were  coordin¬ 
ated  through  a  division  of  the  U.S. 
Justice  Department. 

Unrest  at  Valley  State  had  been  grow¬ 
ing  for  some  time  and  the  Student 
Government  Association  presented  col¬ 
lege  president,  Dr.  James  White,  with 
a  list  of  30  demands.  The  demands 
included  refunds  for  uneaten  meals, 
extension  of  curfew  and  dormitory 
visiting  hours,  written  rules  for  cam¬ 
pus  cops,  elimination  of  dress  regulat¬ 
ions,  upgrading  the  faculty,  a  full-time 


doctor,  and  improvement  of  facilities. 
The  situation  at  Valley  State,  in  other' 
words,  was  like  that  at  most  other 
Southern  all-black  schools:  intolerable. 

On  Feb.  5  a  boycott  was  called  and 
it  was  nearly  100%  effective.  On  Feb. 
8,  58  heavily  armed  black  cops  began 
marching  around  the  campus.  They 
were  hand-picked  from  around  the 
state  by  Mississippi’s  federally-funded 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Division 
(LEAD).  Set  up  under  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act 
of  1968,  LEAD  was  intended  to  help 
in  “developing  plans  ...  for  coping 
with  civil  disorders  (riot  control  and 
natural  disasters)  and  organized  crime.” 

This  “civil  disorder”  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  peaceful;  the  only  violence 

Coni,  next  page 


Illinois 


CHAMPAIGN,  ILL.  (LNS)  —  It 
started  with  a  small,  peaceful  rally 
Monday,  March  2.  Within  four  days, 
the  University  of  Illinois  campus  here 
had  become  a  scarred  battlefield,  an 
occupied,  curfewed  zone. 

The  outburst  of  student  rage  event¬ 
ually  saw  thousands  of  people  battling 
with  every  size,  shape  and  brand  of 
cop  the  state  could  muster.  Nine  hund¬ 
red  National  Guardsmen  were  brought 
onto  the  campus.  It  was  all  sparked  by 
the  Monday  rally,  called  by  the  Rad¬ 
ical  Union  to  protest  the  presence  of 
General  Electric  recruiters  on  the  cam¬ 
pus.  After  the  rally  several  hundred 
demonstrators  moved  to  the  Electrical 
Engineering  building  where  GE  was 
recruiting  on  the  third  floor.  They 
found  all  entrances  guarded  by  police. 

Fifty  students  pulled  down  a  fire  es¬ 
cape  and  surged  up  to  the  third  floor 
where  they  scuffled  briefly  with  police. 
One  cop  was  knocked  out  by  a  well- 
swung  bookbag.  Several  people  were 
arrested  inside  the  building,  others 
were  clubbed  and  arrested  outside.  GE 
recruiting  stopped  for  the  day. 

That  afternoon  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  university  cancelled  Conspiracy 
lawyer  Bill  Kunstler’s  speaking  engage¬ 
ment  for  Tuesday  night,  branding  him 
“a  clear  and  present  danger”  to  the 
campus. 

An  angered  crowd  rallied  in  the  Stud¬ 
ent  Union  at  7  p.m.  and  then,  5000 
strong,  they  swarmed  through  the  cam¬ 
pus  hitting  selected  targets.  Two-thirds 
of  the  windows  of  the  huge  oval  Arm¬ 
ory  which  houses  the  University  of 
Illinois  ROTC  program  were  broken. 
Windows  in  the  Administration  Build¬ 
ing.  the  Chancellor’s  office,  the  Elect- 
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A  Watermelon  in 
Every  Locker! 


The  Plain  Brown  Watermelon,  local 
high  school  underground  paper,  came 
out  with  its  third  issue  recently,  and, 
as  usual,  put  the  school  administrat¬ 
ions  uptight,  especially  in  the  Pas¬ 
adena  School  District. 


Bellaire 


At  Bellaire,  several  students 
hauled  into  the  office  for  passing  out 
the  paper,  and  a  dozen  or  so  other 
students  turned  themselves  in  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  few  who  had  been  caught. 
Several  of  the  students  were  suspend¬ 
ed  from  school  for  one  day;  the  others 
received  U’s  and  P’s  in  conduct. 


It  is  interesting  that  the  punishments 
were  not  the  same  for  the  same  off¬ 
ense.  Students  involved  told  Space 
City!  that  the  administration  suspend¬ 
ed  the  students  they  knew  would  not 
protest  the  punishment,  would  not 
take  it  to  court.  Those  they  knew 
would  fight  the  punishment  (as  a 
violation  of  one’s  constitutional  right 
to  free  expression)  were  not  suspend¬ 
ed. 

Harlan  Andrews,  principal  of  Bellaire, 
told  the  students  that  there  must  be 
a  large  organization  behind  the  Water¬ 
melon  (the  International  Marxist-nih- 
ilist  Conspiracy,  no  doubt),  that  the 
students  couldn’t  possibly  have  pro¬ 
duced  the  paper  themselves. 

Andrews  also  recently  dissolved  the 
student-elected  hair  and  dress  com¬ 
mittee  and  replaced  it  with  students 
he  hand-picked  himself.  The  reason  he 
gave  was  that  there  were  certain  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  who  already 
had  their  minds  made  up  and  there¬ 
fore  couldn’t  have  “impartial  judge¬ 
ment.’’  (Now  if  they  already  had  their 
minds  made  up  and  they  happened  to 
agree  with  Harlan  .  .  .)  “We  can't  have 
the  New  Left  taking  over  our  school,’’ 
he  told  one  student. 

South  Houston 


At  South  Houston  High,  a  student 
was  expelled  for  the  rest  of  the  year 
for  handing  out  the  Watermelon  on 
school  grounds.  The  student,  George 
Bradley,  17,  was  interrogated  by  the 
school  board  before  their  judgment 
was  made.  The  board  was  mainly  in¬ 


terested  in  whether  the  Watermelon 
and  Space  City!  are  published  and 
printed  by  the  same  group  of  pinko 
subversives  or  by  difv-ent  individuals. 

George  was  busted  tor  violation  of 
the  “disruption  policy,'  a  new  catch¬ 
all  for  anyone  who  does  anything  the 
administration  does  not  like.  This  is 
also  what  the  Legal  Student  Rights 
people  at  Pasadena  High  were  busted 
for  (see  Space  City!  no.  16  —  the  nine 
LSR  students  were  suspended  for  a 
month  and  are  now  back  in  school). 
George  was  told  that  the  Watermelon 
is  "filthy,”  that  the  students  are 
“tools  of  the  Kremlin”  and  that  “kids 
don’t  want  to  read  stuff  like  that.” 

Recently  police  cars  have  started  pat- 
roling  the  parking  lots  at  South  Houst¬ 
on.  If  a  guy  has  long  hair,  or  if  for 
some  other  reason  the  cops  don’t  like 
his  looks,  he  may  be  stopped,  asked 
where  he’s  going,  etc.  A  recent  dope 
bust  and  watermelons  are  guessed  to 
be  the  stimuli  for  this  fascist  surveill¬ 
ance. 


P  asadena 

Pasadena  High  wins  the  Outstanding 
Repression  award.  Three  people  were 
arrested  there  for  distributing  the 
Watermelon  and  Space  City! 


Three  Watermelon  vendors  were 
handing  out  their  papers  across  the 
street  from  the  school  March  18.  The 
administration  called  the  cops.  The 
vendors  and  their  car  were  illegally 
searched,  and  they  were  told  they’d 
be  arrested  if  they  ever  returned. 

The  next  day,  two  of  the  Water¬ 
melon  vendors  and  a  Space  City!  ven¬ 
dor  went  to  the  Pasadena  City  Hall 
to  inquire  about  a  permit  for  selling 
the  papers.  As  expected,  the  assistant 
tax  assessor  told  them  that  no  permit 
is  required,  and  that  it  is  perfectly 
legal  to  sell  the  papers  on  any  public 
sidewalk. 

They  returned  to  the  school  to 
distribute  papers  and  were  busted  — 
for  “loitering,”  since  the  cops  couldn’t 
bust  them  for  selling  the  papers.  Bond 
was  $200  each  (maximum  possible) 
for  the  two  guys,  Harrell  Graham 
and  Cam  Duncan.  The  other  vendor, 
Julie  Duke,  was  released  without  charg¬ 
es  because  she’s  a  juvenile. 

In  addition  to  their  nervousness 
about  controversial  reading  matter, 
the  administrations  continue  to  be  up¬ 
tight  about  people’s  looks,  again  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  Pasadena  District.  A 
Pasadena  High  junior  was  called  into 
the  office  for  having  frizzy  hair.  The 
dean  of  girls  asked  her  if  she  was  “part 


Negro,”  and  the  principal  threatened 
her  with  expulsion  and  claimed  that 
her  hair  was  part  of  a  communist  con¬ 
spiracy.  She  was  forced  to  go  home 
and  change  her  hair  style  before  she 
could  return  to  class  and  finish  a  test. 


The  Pasadena  area  used  to  have  a 
pretty  together  student  union  last  fall, 
until  they  started  suspending  kids  for 
participating  in  an  unapproved  group. 
Then,  about  a  month  ago,  the  union 
was  formally  dissolved  and  a  parents' 
group  -  sympathetic  to  the  students’ 
goals  -  was  formed. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  these  people, 
some  students  expressed  impatience 
with  a  group  that  meets  only  once  a 
month  and  does  not  include  students. 
A  student  leader  proposed  that  five 
students  from  each  school  attend  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  group  and  work  with  it.  Af¬ 
ter  some  parents  said  that  they  only 
wanted  to  work  with  students  who 
were  “reasonable”  and  “sincere,”  not 
“disruptive,”  the  student  membership 
was  approved. 

Pasadena  students  may  contact  this 
group  by  writing  Mr.  Hollander,  Box 
1 304,  Pasadena  77501 .  The  next  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  group  will  be  on  April  20  at 
7:30  pm  in  the  Pasadena  Public  Library. 


Students  who  wish  to  help  build  the 
Plain  Brown  Watermelon  into  a  city¬ 
wide  high  school  voice  can  pick  up  cop¬ 
ies  at  1217  Wichita  in  Houston,  or  call 
526-6257 


Pasadena  cops  bust  Space  City!  and  Watermelon  vendors.  Photo  by  Sue  Mithun. 


COLLEGES... 

Cunt,  from  previous  page 

occured  when  a  cop  struck  a  woman 
student.  The  nearly  000  arrests  con¬ 
stituted  one  third  of  the  student  body. 
They  were  charged  with  blocking  a 
public  road  and  disobeying  the  police 
who  ordered  them  to  disperse. 

The  college  has  reopened,  but  only 
200  of  the  pre-closing  enrollment  of 
2,500  students  are  on  campus.  Stud¬ 
ents  who  did  return  were  required  to 
sign  a  statement  of  “repentance”  and 
to  promise  to  refrain  from  boycotting 
and  demonstrating  in  the  future. 


Voorhees 


In  Denmark,  S.C.,  250  National 
Guardsmen,  and  cops  moved  onto 
the  campus  of  Voorhees  college  Feb. 
28.  Students,  led  by  the  Black  Aware¬ 
ness  Coordination  Committee,  were 
engaged  in  a  boycott,  of  classes.  They 
were  demanding  the  rehiring  of  four 


black  professors  whose  contracts  had 
not  been  renewed,  and  the  ouster  of  a 
white  minister  who  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  trustees. 


Buffalo 


A  major  rebellion  at  the  State 
University  of  New  York  at  Buffalo  be¬ 
gan  Feb.  24  when  black  students  sat¬ 
in  demanding  reform  ot  the  financial 
aid  department.  Riot  police  were 
brought  onto  campus.  At  a  march 
the  next  day,  police  charged  into  de¬ 
monstrators,  clubs  flying.  Students 
were  chased  into  the  Student  Union 
where  many  weie  clubbed  and  maced. 
One  gir|.  dragged  down  concrete  stairs, 
was  hospitalized  with  a  collapsed  disc. 

A  strike  was  called  on  Feb.  26  and 
the  next  day  the  university  obtained 
an  injunction,  barring  disruptive  de¬ 
monstrations.  On  March  2  the  univer¬ 
sity  cancelled  classes  and  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  of  5,000  students  was  held.  They 
voted  to  support  the  strike  and  made 
a  number  of  demands  which  included 
support  for  the  black  demands;  end¬ 


ing  ROTC;  throwing  THEMIS  (a  de¬ 
fense  project)  off  campus;  ending  De¬ 
fense  Department  research;  open  ad¬ 
missions;  immediate  firing  of  acting 
president  Peter  Regan;  and  students 
and  faculty  being  given  control  over 
policy  of  the  various  colleges. 

On  March  4,  20  students  were  sus¬ 
pended  and  on  March  8,  400  riot 
equipped  police  were  brought  onto 
campus  to  patrol  the  dorms  and  stud¬ 
ent  union.  That  afternoon  a  peaceful 
march  of  6,000  demanded  that-  the 
police  leave  and  expressed  support  for 
the  strike  and  its  demands. 

Strike  spokesmen  recently  reported 
the  strike  to  be  80'/?-  effective. 

Student  militancy  has  been  evident 
throughout.  A  group  calling  itself  the 
"midnight  ramblers”  firebombed  the 
library,  smashed  windows  in  local 
banks,  the  administration,  THEMIS 
and  ROTC  buildings. 

On  March  12  a  “war  council"  was 
called.  Students  painted  themselves 
in  war  paint  and  marched  to  the  gym 
where  the  cops  were  and  built  a  bon¬ 
fire.  Skirmishes  between  cops  and 


students  followed  all  night. 

Liberation  classes,  a  workers’  college 
and  a  day-care  center  have  been  set  up 
by  striking  students. 


Oberlin 


Students  at  Oberlin  College  in  Ober¬ 
lin,  Ohio  voted  in  a  student  senate  re¬ 
ferendum  March  6  to  bar  military 
recruiters  from  college  facilities.  More 
than  70%  voted  against  the  recruiters. 


San  Francisco 


San  Francisco  State  College,  site  of  a 
five-month  strike  a  year  ago,  has  seen 
recent  activity.  On  March  10  there 
were  demonstrations  with  as  many  as 
2,000  people  and  some  battles  with 
police.  The  action  was  precipitated 
by  military  recruiters  on  campus  and 
president  llayakawa’s  refusal  to  allow 
students  to  set  up  traditional  anti-war 
information  tables. 
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Howard  Levy 


on 

People’s  Health 


Dr.  Howard  Levy  is  a  32-vcar-old  doctor  Irani  Brook¬ 
lyn  who  was  recently  released  from  the  l.ewisherg  Pen¬ 
itentiary.  Levy  -  formerly  ('apt.  Levy,  head  of  derma¬ 
tology  at  Port  Jackson,  S.C.~  was  court  mar  Haled  in 
June,  1967,  and  sentenced  to  three  years  at  hard  labor 
for  disobeying  a  direct  order,  uttering  statements  ten¬ 
ding  to  create  disloyalty,  and  conduct  unbecoming  an 
officer  and  a  gentleman.  His  crime:  refusing  to  give 
medical  training  to  Green  Berets  on  the  grounds  that 
they  committed  war  crimes. 

Levy  was  in  Houston  last  November  to  speak  at  an 
anti-war  rally  in  Hermann  Park.  A  l  that  time,  we  taped 
a  two-part  interview.  The  first  section,  concerning  the 
military  and  the  Gl  movement,  has  already  been  printed 
(sec  SCN  no.  II).  This  issue.  Dr.  Levy  discusses  medical 
care  in  Amerika  and  his  work  with  Health  PAC,  a  move¬ 
ment  medical  research  and  organizing  group  in  New 
York  City. 


SPACE  CITY: 

What  sorts  of  things  are  you  dealing  with  now  at 
Health-Pad 

Various  problems  in  the  health  field,  from  a  radical 
perspective.  For  example,  we  talk  about  things  like 
the  medical  empire  system  in  New  York;  That  refers 
to  these  large  medical  teaching  centers  which  are 
engulfing  peripheral  hospitals. 

They’re  engulfing  them  for  several  reasons;  because 
they  get  paid  to  run  the  professional  services  in  tho¬ 
se  hospitals,  because,  because  they’re  running  out  of 
what  they  call  “teaching  material,”  patients  upon 
whom  doctors  can  learn  to  become  doctors,  because 
they  need  research  material,  with  patients  being  used 
as  guinea  pigs. 

The  hospitals  being  engulfed  are  municipal  hospitals 
which  treat  working  class  people,  blacks,  Puerto 
Ricans,  and  poor  white  people  in  New  York  City. 

We  were  the  first  ones  to  attack  that  whole  system. 

In  addition  to  that,  we’ve  been  very  much  into  the 
issue  of  community  control  of  hospital  facilities. 

In  this  whole  process,  of  course,  we’re  also  re¬ 
lating  to  medical  students,  and  young  doctors.  Thro¬ 
ugh  the  women’s  liberation  wing  of  Health-Pac,  we’re 
into  the  women’s  liberation  movement,  and  attempt¬ 
ing  to  relate  that  to  nursing.  We  think  that’s  a  rather 
ideal  organizing  situation;  if  you  look  at  the  nurse- 
doctor  relationship,  you  can’t  ask  for  a  better 
depictioni  of  women’s  subservient  position  in  this 
society. 

Most  recently,  we’ve  been  examining  what  we’ve 
termed  the  medical-industrial  complex,  all  of  tho¬ 
se  businesses  which  are  making  millions  and  millions 
of  dollars  each  year  from  sick  people. 

SPACE  CITY: 

In  Houston,  as  in  all  other  cities,  we  have  a  double 
standard  of  hospital  care.  Would  you  comment  upon 
the  nature  of  these  "dual  systems?" 

LEVY: 

Well,  the  municipal  hospital  treats  the  working 
class  people,  whereas  the  other  system,  the 
private  hospital  system,  or  the  “voluntary”  hospital 
system,  tends  to  treat  the  middle  class,  upper 
middle  class,  and  wealthy.  That’s  a  pretty  clear 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two. 

The  care  is  much  inferior  in  the  municipal  system. 

SPACE:  CITY: 

In  what  ways  is  the  care  inferior? 

LIVY: 

If  you  go  to  a  private  hospital,  you’re  going  to  be 
treated  by  the  physician  of  your  choice. 

He’s  going  to  care  for  you  before 
you  enter  the  hospital,  while  you’re  there,  and  after 
you  leave.  If  you  go  to  a  municipal  hospital 
you're  treated  by  a  doctor  in  training,  intern  or  resid¬ 
ent.  lie’ll  stick  with  your  case  as  long  as  he’s  assigned 
to  that  ward:  when  he  leaves,  someone  will  replace 
him.  Now,  that’s  not  the  best  system  in  the  world 
for  medical  care.  It’s  very  difficult  to  develop  any 
kind  of  rapport  with  a  doctor  who’s  constantly  being 
rotated. 

In  New  York  City,  at  least,  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  number  of  nurses  on  ward  service  in  municipal 
I  hospitals.  There  are  many  fewer  nurses  per  patient 
I  in  a  municipal  hospital  than  in  a  private  hospital. 


Dr.  Howard  Levy  addresses  crowd  at  Houston  Peace  March  last  Nov.  9. 

_  Photo  by  Thome  Drcyer, 


There  are  extra  procedures,  unnecessary  procedures, 
done  on  patients  who  are  "charity  patients,"  be¬ 
cause  the  doctors  are  primarily  interested  in  using 
those  patients  to  learn  medicine.  They  tend  to  order 
all  sorts  of  elaborate  tests,  which  are  of  academic  in¬ 
terest  to  them  but  which  aren’t  of  particular  useful¬ 
ness  to  the  patient  and  in  fact  may  be  harmful  to  the 
patient.  The  patient  may  suffer  very  deleterious  side 
effects  from  those  procedures. 

There  are  basic  differences  in  the  way  doctors  relate 
to  private  patients  and  “charity”  patients.  You’re 
much  more  likely  to  get  empathy  and  sympathy 
from  a  private  doctor  than  from  a  doctor  who’s  treat¬ 
ing  you  on  a  ward  service. 

It  even  comes  down  to  the  accomodations.  If  you 
go  into  most  private  hospitals,  the  arrangements  are 
pretty  plush:  telephones,  televisions,  air  conditioning, 
screens  between  the  patients  at  the  very  least,  and 
very  often  private  rooms.  If  you  go  to  a  municipal 
hospital,  you  find  thirty  or  forty  patients  lined  up  in 
a  ward,  with  no  screens  between  the  beds.  The  doctor 
will  examine  the  patient  in  full  view  of  the  other 
patients.  “Charity”  patients  don’t  have  all  these  oth¬ 
er  amenities,  which  in  a  way  are  frills,  icing  on  the 
cake,  but  in  another  sense  probably  help  the  patient 
in  adjusting  lo  the  hospital. 

SPACE  CITY: 

You  spoke  of  unnecessary  procedures.  In  the  Guard¬ 
ian.  a  young  intern  charged  that  in  cases  o)  uterine 
cancer,  black  and  brown  women  are  given  operat¬ 
ions  which  render  them  sterile,  while  white  women 
are  given  simple  local  operations.  Do  you  know 
anything  about  that  situation’ 

LI  VY: 

I  can't  substantiate. that.  At  the  hospitals  where  I’ve 
worked,  on  the  Ob/Ciyn  wards,  I  didn’t  see  that.  It 
may  happen,  but  I’ve  never  seen  it. 

It  would  make  sense,  of  course.  The  surgical  resid¬ 
ent  who’s  serving  at  a  municipal  hospital  wants  to 
gain  experience  in  doing  surgical  procedures  on  wom¬ 


en.  That’s  a  good  learning  case  for  him;  if  he  can  justi¬ 
fy  a  more  extensive  operation,  it  benefits  his  training. 

SPACE!  CITY: 

What  do  you  think  about  heart  transplants'? 
LEVY: 

There’s  a  big  controversy  going  on  in  the  medical 
profession,  not  along  radical  lines,  about  the  medical 
value  of  cardiac  transplants. 

There  is  another  group  of  people  who  say  we  ought 
to  be  more  concerned  about  more  basic  problems, 
like  malnutrition,  treatable  diseases  and  things  which 
aren’t  even  diseases,  which  affect  much  larger  num¬ 
bers  of  people.  Except  for  those  people  who  are  used 
for  experimental  purposes,  cardiac  transplant  is  a 
technique  which  will  be  useful  to  the  privileged 
classes,  because  they’re  the  only  people  who  can 
afford  the  damn  things.  It’s  not  going  to  benefit  the 
masses  of  people  in  the  United  States.  We  ought  to 
be  much  more  concerned  with  delivering  competent 
medical  care. 

I’m  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  cardiac  trans¬ 
plant.  It’s  an  interesting  technical  feat,  but  I  think 
there  are  many  more  substantial  medical  problems 
which  we  have  not  solved,  not  because  we  are  un¬ 
able  to  solve  them,  but  because  there’s  been  no  in¬ 
terest  in  even  trying  to  solve  them. 

SPAC  E  C  ITY: 

We  don't  see  much  preventive  medicine  practiced  in 
this  country.  How  about  that ? 

LEVY: 

One  of  the  demands  being  made  by  the  Black  Panth¬ 
ers  and  Young  Lords  in  New  York  is  for  a  greater 
emphasis  upon  preventive  medicine. 

There’s  very  little  emphasis  on  preventive  medicine 
in  the  United  States,  because  it’s  not  profitable  for 
doctors  to  worry  much  about  preventive  medicine. 
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Health 

And 

Houston’s 


The  people  in  Houston,  according 
to  the  best  availible  statistics,  have 
a  death  rate  which  is  at  least  50  per 
cent  higher  than  that  for  the  rest  of 
the  population.  This  high  death  rate 
is  caused  by  the  high  incidence  of 
health  hazards  in  the  environment  of 
the  ghetto,  and  by  the  denial  of  effect¬ 
ive  treatment  to  ghetto  residents  afflic¬ 
ted  with  disease. 

The  50  per  cent  figure  comes  from 
statistics  released  last  December  by 
the  City  Health  Dept.,  statistics  com¬ 
paring  mortality  rates  in  the  Model 
Neighborhood  to  the  rates  in  the  rest 
of  Houston.  This  Model  Neighborhood 
is  an  area  of  Houston,  including  a 
broad  belt  north  of  downtown  and  the 
neighborhood  around  TSU,  singled  out 
by  the  federal  government  as  a  major 
poverty  area. 

The  Model  Neighborhood  (MN)  con¬ 
tains  4  per  cent  of  Houston’s  land  and 
12  per  cent  of  its  population.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  people  are  Black,  one- 
sixth  Chicano  and  one-sixth  Anglo. 
Not  all  of  the  people  living  in  the  MN 
are  poor,  and  there  are  plenty  of 
people  living  outside  the  MN  who  are 
poor.  Still,  a  comparison  of  the  two 
areas  provides  a  reasonable  estimate 
of  the  consequence  of  racism  and 
poverty  in  Houston. 

Part  of  the  Health  Department’s 
data  is  presented  in  the  table,  which 
compares  rates  for  the  Model  Neigh¬ 
borhood  with  the  rates  for  Houston 
outside  the  Model  Neighborhood. 

The  figures  for  overall  death  rates 
convey  little  specific  information  a- 
bout  the  causes  of  the  death  rates. 
While  it  is  important  to  know  that 
people  in  the  MN  die  50  per  cent 
faster  that  people  ot.tside  the  MN,  it 
is  more  important  to  know  why  they 
die  faster. 

One  can  eliminate  “old  age”  as  a  fact¬ 
or  in  the  increased  death  rate.  By  all 
indications,  the  population  of  the  Mod¬ 
el  Neighborhood  is  relatively  young. 
The  proof  of  this  is  indirect;  a  younger 
population  for  the  MN  is  indicated  by 
(1)  a  higher  birth  rate,  (2)  the  fact 
that  the  median  age  of  black  people 
in  Houston  is  lower  than  the  white 
median  age  (coupled  with  the  fact  that 
67  per  cent  of  the  MN  population  is 


black),  and  (3)  the  death  rate  for  can¬ 
cer,  the  great  killer  of  the  aged,  is  only 
slightly  (2.4  per  cent)  greater  inside  the 
MN.  even  though  it  is  more  difficult 
for  MN  residents  to  get  early  treat¬ 
ment. 

One  can  look  at  specific  causes  of 
death  to  get  a  clearer  picture  of  the 
health  situation  in  the  ghetto.  The 
incidence  of  tuberculosis  (see  table) 
is  well  correlated  to  such  environ¬ 
mental  factors  as  overcrowding,  poor 
housing  and  poor  sanitation.  Deaths 
due  to  TB  are  three  times  as  preval¬ 
ent  in  the  Model  Neighborhood  as  out 
side. 

The  death  rate  for  pneumonia  is  con¬ 
nected  to  such  environmental  factors 
as  overcrowding  and  poor  heating.  It 
may  also  be  connected  to  the  fact  that 
ghetto  residents  are  less  likely  to  seek 
treatment  for  minor  ailments  which 
may  precede  pneumonia.  I  know  of 
cases  where  children  have  suffered 
through  attacks  of  pneumonia  with  no 
medical  help  at  all. 

The  slightly  elevated  cancer  rate  is 
most  likely  due  to  lack  of  early  de¬ 
tection  among  Model  Neighborhood 
residents.  Early  detection  of  cancer 
requires  regular  checkups  and  an  a- 
wareness.  of  the  warning  signs,  and  MN 
residents,  in  general,  have  neither. 

Infant  mortality,  from  which  MN 
residents  suffer  twice  as  much  as  the 
rest  of  Houston,  is  a  result  of  inadequ¬ 
ate  pre  and  post-natal  care,  and  of  the 
same  environmental  factors  which  cause 
adult  deaths.  In  general,  high  infant 
mortality  is  associated  with  inadequate 
health  care  systems.  Most  primitive 
societies  have  tremendous  infant  mort¬ 
ality  rates,  and  the  general  decrease  in 
infant  mortality  is  often  pointed  out 
by  physicians  as  proof  of  man’s  trium¬ 
ph  over  diseases.  The  existence  of  4 
per  cent  infant  mortality  rates  among 
12  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Hou¬ 
ston  makes  this  “triumph”  question¬ 
able. 

All  these  statistics,  while  they  may 
be  enlightening,  are  still  of  somewhat 
limited  usefulness.  Just  as  the  over¬ 
all  death  rate  is  due  to  a  variety  of 
individual  diseases  and  traumas,  each 


Poor 


individual  disease  is  the  result  of  a 
complex  of  factors  related  to  the  in¬ 
dividual,  his  environment,  his  care  and 
treatment.  Every  individual  death  is 
the  result  of  a  unique  sequence  of 
events,  which  cannot  be  unravelled  by 
the  use  of  statistics. 

Also,  one  should  keep  in  mind  that 
looking  simply  at  death  rates,  is  a  very 
incomplete  way  of  looking  at  the 
health  of  a  population.  There  are  a 
host  of  diseases  —  on  which  good 
statistics  are  unavailable  —  that  can 
cause  permanent  damage  to  the  in¬ 
dividual  without  killing  him.  Lead 
poisoning  results  from  eating  lead  paint, 
the  kind  of  paint  most  commonly 
found  in  old  tenement  buildings.  Child¬ 
ren  with  lead  poisoning  may  survive, 
and  show  no  obvious  symptoms,  but 
they  have  brain  damage  which  hand¬ 
icaps  them  in  school  and  in  the  outside 
world.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  available 
data  on  lead  poisoning  in  Houston. 

Malnutrition  also  maims  without 
killing.  Malnutrition  causes  irreversible 
brain  damage,  in  addition  to  its  more 
obvious  phsyical  effects.  To  my  know¬ 
ledge,  there  is  no  data  on  the  specific 
effects  of  malnutrition  in  Houston. 

Polio  is  another  disease  with  potent¬ 
ial  for  doing  great  damage  in  an  un¬ 
vaccinated  population.  Last  summer 
one  virologist,  studying  the  Houston 
ghetto,  stated  that  the  residents  were 
threatened  by  a  major  outbreak  of 
polio,  due  to  the  high  percentage  of 
unvaccinated  individuals  in  the  pop¬ 
ulation.  A  stepped  up  vaccination  pro¬ 
gram  may  have  eliminated  this  part¬ 
icular  threat,  but  the  fact  that  such  a 
threat  could  even  exist,  1  5  years  after 
the  perfection  of  polio  vaccine,  says 
a  great  deal  about  the  blind  spots  in 
Houston’s  system  of  public  health. 
Threats  of  this  nature  are  not  reflected 
in  mortality  statistics, 

I  could  say  more,  but  I  think  the 
point  has  been  made.  To  understand 
the  health  problem  of  the  ghetto  one 
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must  look  beyond  the  statistics  and 
see  the  rats,  the  garbage,  and  the 
crumbling  housing.  One  must  look  at 
the  death  traps  known  as  “charity 
hospitals,”  talk  to  their  patients  and 
to  those  who  are  ill,  yet  too  proud  to 
submit  to  the  indignities  of  these  hos¬ 
pitals.  One  must  look  at  the  medical 
profession:  almost  all  the  physicians 
have  rich  practices  (most  often  in 
southwest  Houston)  and  few  of  them 
feel  any  personal  responsibility  to 
treat  the  poor,  much  less  to  prevent 
their  getting  sick. 

Can  the  problem  be  eliminated  with¬ 
in  the  context  of  current  medical  and 
political  systems?  The  city  Health  of 
Department  currently  has  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  improving  the  health 
Model  Neighborhood  residents.  And 
while  they  are  sincerely  working  to  do 
so,  I  question  whether  they  have  the 
personnel,  time,  money  and  political 
power  to  do  an  adequate  job. 

As  long  as  the  poor  are  crowded 
into  inferior  housing,  they  are  going 
to  get  sick.  It  will  never  be  as  healthy 
to  live  in  the  f  ifth  Ward  as  it  is  to  live 
in  River  Oaks. 

As  long  as  physicians  practice  their 
profession  for  personal  profit  and  glory 
upon  patients  who  can  supply  both, 
the  poor  are  going  to  find  that  their 
problems  are  not  getting  the  attent¬ 
ion  of  the  medical  profession. 

As  long  as  the  people  of  Houston  are 
mesmerized  by  the  cardiac  transplants 
of  Dr.  Cooley  and  Dr.  DeBakey,  and 
ignore  those  diseases  for  which  cures 
and  prevention  techniques  exist  but 
are  not  universally  applied,  the  poor 
are  going  to  suffer. 

No  single  agency  can  bring  about 
even  one  of  these  essential  changes. 
Elimination  of  the  privileges  of  the 
medical  men,  the  ignorance  and  a- 
pathy  of  rich  and  poor  alike,  will  not 
happen  overnight.  Unless  all  of  us 
wake  up,  it  will  never  happen  at  all. 


Overall  Deaths  Rate 

Deaths/ 1 ,000  population  ( 1 060 ) 
(1968) 

Model 

'  Neighborhood 
10.2 

9.7 

Houston  (out¬ 
side  the  MN) 

6.3 

6.2 

Infant  Mortality 

Deaths/ 1,000  live  births  (1960) 

40.1 

24.4 

( I 968 ) 

41.9 

21.7 

Specific  Causes  of  Death 

Deaths/ 100,000  population  (1968) 

TB  Respiratory 

10.7 

3.4 

Pneumonia 

29.8 

16.5 

Hypertensive  Heart 

55.9 

16.6 

Cancer  (All  forms) 

146. 

118. 

Birth  Injuries 

26.8 

12.5 

Diseases  of  Early  Infancy 

28.3 

12.6 

Amerika  Explodes 

In  “Zabriskie 


by  Victoria  Smith 

We  saw  a  preview  of  Antonioni's  new  film,  Zabriskie 
Point .  the  other  night.  After  the  film,  while  eating 
blueberry  blintz.es  at  Our  Favorite  Local  Hangout,  we 
decided  to  form  a  Weatherman  collective  and  go  blow 
up  the  Astrodome. 

Actually,  we  staggered  around  the  theater  lobby  for 
a  few  minutes  and  went  home  to  engage  in  ideological 
struggle. 

Is  Zabriskie  Point  elicited,  adventuristic  nonsense? 
Or  is  it  revolutionary  dynamite? 

1  found  Antonioni’s  latest  film  not  only  visually 
beautiful,  but  politically  stimulating,  energizing, 
Romantic  and  exciting  in  a  healthy  way.  A  real 
turn-on. 

Some  of  the  folks  at  Space  City!  don't  agree.  And 
Zabriskie  Point  has  incurred  criticism,  some  of  it 
perfectly  valid,  in  both  the  underground  and  com¬ 
mercial  press. 


political  individualistic  rebel,  in  real  life)  and  Daria 
(a  hip,  adventuresome,  apolitical  young  woman.) 

Fred  Gardner,  a  movement  activist  who  wrote 
some  of  the  script  for  the  film  explained,  in  an 
LNS  interview.  Antonioni’s  change  of  mind.  "It 
was  as  if  he  .said,  'Well,  I  hoped  these  young  Amer¬ 
icans  were  going  to  be  radical  and  serious  and  art¬ 
iculate  and  warm;  but  now  that  they  turn  out  to 
be  apolitical  and  self-centered,  1  might  as  welt  go 
ahead  and  show  them  as  such.’  ” 

Antonioni  spent  some  time  searching  out  the 
right  youths  to  play  the  two  leading  roles.  One  of 
his  people  even  attended  an  SDS  convention  in 
ll)(>8  and  tried  to  persuade  some  of  the  more  hand¬ 
some  and  photogenic  young  SDS  men  to  take  screen 
tests  for  the  lead  role,  hut  no  one  would  take  the 
bait. 

So  Antonioni  ended  up  with  a  young,  tough-look¬ 
ing  ex-carpenter  named  Mark  Frechette,  who  es¬ 
poused  super-mystical  views,  and  Daria  Halprin,  a 
sleek,  muscular  girl  with  hair  past  her  waist. 


For  radicals,  it’s  really  hard  to  praise  any  popular 
film  any  more.  You  have  some  understanding  of  the 
way  exploitation  and  oppression  function,  and  you 
go  to  a  movie  and  there  it  all  is.  in  living  color. 


Gardner  said  that  Antonioni  described  the  film  to 
him  as  "a  love  scene  in  the  desert,  with  a  prelude 
and  a  statement  at  the  end.”  lie  said  that  since 
Mark  was  hired  to  play  Mark,  he  wrote  some  lines 


blown  up  several  times  life  size  across  the  screen 
male  supremacy,  racism,  imperialism, 
and  contempt  for  other  human  beings. 


to  emphasize  that  Mark  was  not  part  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  ’’that  he  was  a  loner,  that  he  had  no  politics, 
really  .  .  .’’ 


Films  made  specifically  for  young  audiences,  the 
supposedly  hip  films,  are  for  me  often  the  hardest 
to  stomach.  These  films  are  supposed  to  be  proges- 
sive.  contemporary  we’re  supposed  to  identify 
with  the  heroes  on  some  level  or  another.  Like 
Hutch  Cassidy  and  the  Sundance  Kid.  Our  hero? 
The  big.  tough,  while  and  amoral  honcho,  who's 
cool  simply  because  lie’s  an  outlaw.  Well,  there’s 
nothing  to  convince  me. that  if  you  put  him  in  an 
executive’s  suit  and  give  him  a  couple  of  million, 
he  wouldn't  proceed  to  rip  olt  the  planet  and  mob¬ 
ilize  troops  to  put  down  wars  of  liberation.  He’s 
got  all  the  right  qualities. 

After  a  while,  you  get  to  a  point  where  you  feel 
sick  and  angry  over  just  about  every  film  you  see. 
because  all  you  can  see  is  the  big  movie  companies 
manipulating  people’s  minds. 

Well,  as  a  hardened  cynic  about  movies.  I  think 
Zabriskie  Point  is  different. 

But  first,  let’s  gel  one  thing  straight.  Contrary  to 
popular  opinion.  Zabriskie  Point  is  not  about  the 
New  Left.  Or  at  least  it’s  not  about  New  Leftists. 

It  was  originally  conceived  as  a  film  about  the 
movement,  but  after  he  east  the  film.  Antonioni 
found  himself  making  a  film  about  Mark  (an  anti¬ 


The  opening  scene  shows  Black  Panther  Kathleen 
Cleaver  chairing  a  meeting  at  some  West  Coast  Col¬ 
lege.  which  is  about  to  experience  a  bloody  student 
strike.  Mark,  who  came  to  the  meeting  with  a  more 
politically  active  roommate,  sits  and  listens  to  tact¬ 
ical  and  ideological  debate  for  a  while,  with  obvious 
disdain.  Someone  challenges,  well,  is  anyone  here 
ready  to  die?  Mark  stands  up  and  declares,  “Yes, 

I  am.  I'm  ready  to  die.  But  not  of  boredom."  and 
walks  out.  (Having  attended  many  frustrating  polit¬ 
ical  meetings.  I  can  say  that  this  is  an  understand¬ 
able  impulse,  but  one  that  a  radical  seldom  follows 
if  the  issue  seems  important.) 

Of  course,  this  supercilious  action  doesn't  endear 
Mark  to  his  more  dedicated  sisters  and  brothers, 
who  comment  briefly  on  his  bourgeois  individualism. 
No.  Mark’s  no  revolutionary.  You  can’t  be  a  revol¬ 
utionary  unless  you’re  willing  and  able  to  work  with 
people  and  to  respect  Litem. 

Yet  Mark  commits  the  act  most  white  revolution¬ 
aries  (and  I’ll  bet  a  lot  of  apolitical  young  kids) 
only  dream  of  at  this  point  he  offs  a  pig.  And 
not  just  any  old  pig.  but  a  pig  who  has  just  blood¬ 
ied  his  hands  with  the  murder  of  a  young  black 
striker. 

Then,  heightening  the  romance  and  adventure. 


Mark  makes  his  getaway  in  a  stolen  private  plane. 

Whether  he  digs  it  or  not,  Mark  has  committed 
acts  of  revolutionary  violence.  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
Zabriskie  Point  —  the  necessity,  the  inevitability, 
of  violence  to  counter  the  violence  that  the  Amer- 
ikan  power  structure  perpetrates  on  the  people  and 
the  planet. 

Antonioni’s  targets  are  distinct  and  well-chosen 
—  the  cops,  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  Los  Angeles, 
a  land  development  company  planning  to  transform 
the  desert  into  a  ritzy  apartment  project.  Certainly 
a  step  up  from  a  film  like  Easy  Rider. 

Antonioni  realty  seems  to  understand  what  move¬ 
ment  people  call  Pigamerika.  And  he  apparently 
hates  it.  The  cops  are  brutal  and  ruthless.  The  land 
development  office  is  super-space  age  plasticity, 
grotesque  in  its  opulence,  as  are  the  men  who  run 
it.  The  film  makes  very  clear  who  the  enemies  are. 

The  politics  of  Zabriskie  Point  are  less  clear.  An¬ 
tonioni  doesn’t  give  us  much  background.  Why  are 
the  students  striking,  why  does  Mark  kill  a  cop, 
what  are  the  issues? 

Antonioni,  I  think,  assumes  that  the  strike,  even 
the  shooting,  are  valid  things,  and  need  no  explanat¬ 
ion.  It’s  almost  as  if  he  were  saying,  if  you  Ameri¬ 
cans  don’t  understand  the  need  for  this  violence, 
you  don’t  understand  much  about  Amerika. 

It’s  pretty  obvious  where  the  director’s  sympathies 
lie.  Antonioni  once  told  a  reporter  that  “the  move¬ 
ment  is  what  interests  me  most  in  America;  it’s  the 
most  important,  the  most  alive  and  vital  thing  hap¬ 
pening  here  today.”  But  he  later  added,  “ Zabriskie 
Point  is  not  about  the  movement.”  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  only  partially  true.  The  film  radiates 
some  of  the  spirit,  the  energy,  the  drive,  that  char¬ 
acterize  certain  aspects  of  the  movement. 

No,  Mark  and  Daria  are  not  political,  much  less 
revolutionary,  but  I  think  they  are  among  the  hund¬ 
reds  of  thousands  of  dissatisfied  white,  middle-class 
kids  who  know  the  straight  life  is  worthless,  but 
who  don’t  know  what  to  do  about  their  dissatisfact¬ 
ion.  And  large  numbers  of  these  kids  are  experienc¬ 
ing  changes  right  now  that  help  them  understand 
what  must  be  done. 

Daria,  whom  I  think  is  the  central  character  of 
Zabriskie  Point,  seems  to  undergo  some  of  these 
changes,  and  a  good  portion  of  the  film  is  devoted 
to  her  personal  and  political  transformation. 

Like  Mark,  Daria  is  tough  and  independent.  She’s 
one  of  those  hip,  “liberated”  young  women  whose 
liberation  is  expressed  primarily  in  bra-lessness, 
short  skirts  and  an  attitude  of  sexual  freedom. 

At  first,  she  insists  that  liberation  is  a  state  of 
mind.  You  smoke  dope,  you  fuck,  you  forget  the 
bad  things  and  you  persuade  yourself  that  you're 
happy.  When  she  realizes  her  own  oppression  and 
comes  to  understand  the  evils  of  Pigamerika,  the 
result  is  explosive. 

Daria  works  as  a  secretary  at  a  land  development 
company,  and  is  having  a  scene  with  her  boss. 

We  find  her  driving  across  the  desert,  free  and  a- 
lone,  when  she  meets  Mark  in  his  stolen  airplane. 
After  a  brief  and  rather  unimpressive  dialogue 
(neither  actor  can  act,  which  doesn’t  seem  to  both¬ 
er  Antonioni)  they  make  love  amidst  the  sand  and 
gypsum  of  Zabriskie  Point. 

Then  Antonioni’s  camera  does  a  beautiful  thing. 

In  what  is  seen  as  Daria’s  vision,  he  peoples  this 
Ucsolate  valley  with  other  young  couples,  three¬ 
somes  and  foursomes,  caressing,  kissing  and  making 
love.  Beautiful  people,  not-so-beautiful  people,  fat 
people,  thin  people,  women  with  women,  men  with 
men,  all  across  the  desert. 

The  camera  pans  out  over  this  vast  gray  sand- 
covered  orgy,  this  communion  in  the  desert,  and 
then  back  to  Daria  and  Mark,  who  are  making  love 
freely  and  joyously,  Daria  with  none  of  the  tradit¬ 
ional  female  passivity  (she’s  most  often  pictured  on 
top.) 

The  camera  moves  in  on  several  groups  of  people, 
none  of  whom  are  as  physically  beautiful  as  Mark 
and  Daria  sex  is  not  just  Mark's  and  Daria's 
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tiling,  it’s  not  just  for  the  suntanned  and  radiant. 


It's  becoming  very  much  a  universal  thing  among 
all  youth,  a  basic  form  of  communication,  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  freedom.  And  it  is  happening  even  in 
the  barren  waste  land  of  Amerika  Death  Valley. 

I  think  this  love  scene  is  one  of  the  finest  I  have 
ever  seen  in  a  movie.  Often,  I  begin  to  feel  nervous 
when  people  are  making  love  on  the  screen,  like  I’m 
a  voyeur  or  something.  And  1  usually  resent  film¬ 
makers  for  putting  me  in  this  position. 

1  think  I  was  able  to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the 
love  scene  in  Zabriskie  Point  because  it  didn't  in¬ 
volve  two  super-stars  making  it  up  there  for  my 
vicarious  pleasure  —  1  saw  my  friends,  people  like 
me,  all  together,  fucking  the  way  we  all  do.  Or  some¬ 
thing  like  that. 

Mark  and  Daria  toy  with  the  idea  of  going  off  to¬ 
gether,  but  Mark  decides  he  has  to  return  the  plane. 
Mark  told  Daria  when  they  first  met  that  he  had 
stolen  the  plane,  but  she  doesn’t  know  he  killed  the 
cop.  This  scene  is  fraught  with  mystery  and  ambival¬ 
ence.  Did  Mark  really  kill  the  cop,  or  was  he  just 
aiming  his  gun  while  someone  else  fired  the  shot? 
Does  Daria  actually  know  Mark  did  it?  Why  does 
Mark  want  to  return  to  what  has  to  be  a  very  dang¬ 
erous  situation?  It’s  this  kind  of  equivocation  that 
makes  Antonioni  a  devastating,  if  infuriating,  artist. 

They  paint  the  plane  up  in  psychedelic  colors, 
with  the  help  of  a  bearded  old  man  living  out  in  the 
desert.  Mark  returns  to  Los  Angeles,  lands  the  plane 
admidst  squealing  cop  cars  and  is  gunned  down. 


Daria  hears  over  the  radio  that  her  friend  has 
been  killed.  Stunned,  yet  angry,  she  seems  unable 
to  comprehend  how  things  like  this  can  happen. 

She  arrives  for  what  is  evidently  q  previously-ar¬ 
ranged  tryst  at  an  opulent  desert  apartment  where 
her  boss  is  negotiating  a  big  land  deal  that  will  pop¬ 
ulate  the  desert  with  more  luxurious  apartment 
buildings. 

The  place,  the  people,  are  obscene  ——  no  other 
word  for  it.  Daria  wanders  around,  smouldering 
with  fury  and  hurt,  seeing  her  surroundings  with 
eyes  newly-opened  to  its  hideousness.  This  must 
go,  all  of  it. 

There  is  virtually  no  dialogue,  but  we  know  that 
Daria  is  undergoing  some  powerful  changes.  The 
tension  of  her  development  builds,  as  she  gradually 
comes  to  understand  that  she  is  trapped  in  an  in¬ 
tolerable  situation.  And  not  only  is  it  intolerable, 
but  it  must  be  destroyed.  The  camera  shows  her 
literally  trapped  in  a  glassed-in  staircase,  like  a  doll 
or  a  bird.  Something  snaps,  and  she  makes  her  dec¬ 
ision  to  split.  ' 

Daria  drives  a  short  distance  from  the  building, 
and  as  she  watches,  it  explodes,  violently.  The  cam¬ 
era  shows  the  explosion  again  and  again,  from  sev¬ 
eral  different  angles.  In  a  manner  that  reminds  me 
of  a  surrealist  painting  I  once  saw  in  an  art  book,  a 
refrigerator  explodes,  spewing  up  turkeys  and  Won¬ 
der  Bread  in  slow  motion.  Then  a  television,  the 
explosion  cutting  short  a  commercial.  Then  a  library 
full  of  books.  1  don’t  much  dig  superlatives,  but 
this  scene  contained  the  most  stunning  camera  work 
I  have  ever  seen  in  a  film. 

Yes,  the  building  explodes  in  Daria's  mind,  in  her 
imagination,  as  she  watches  it  with  loathing.  Yet  it 
is  real,  very  real.  And  Antonioni  portrays  it  as  a 
reasonable  and  natural  response  to  the  whole  situat¬ 
ion. 

1  think  that  Daria  came  to  understand,  in  a  deeply 
personal  and  enduring  way,  that  you  don’t  rid  the 
world  of  evil  things  by  simply  thinking  them  away, 
that  those  things  won’t  go  quietly  and  they  must 
be  destroyed. 

But  what  Daria  thinks  is  not  nearly  so  important 
as  what  people  who  see  Zabriskie  Point  will  think. 
And  what  people  will  think  is  not  nearly  so  import- 
,  ant  as  what  they  will  feel,  because  Zabriskie  Point 
,  is  a  highly  emotional  film.  It  raises  questions  about 
violence  and  change,  not  in  an  intellectual  way  at 
all,  but  in  a  gut  way. 


The  violence  in  the  film  is  anarchistic,  self-satisfy¬ 
ing,  perhaps  even  futile.  But  it  seems  to  me  an  apt 
expression  of  the  anger  that  is  boiling  inside  most 
of  us  who  have  discovered  Amerika  for  what  it  is. 
Pitted  against  the  seemingly  insurmountable  cor¬ 
ruption  of  Amerika.  there  is  a  powerful  counter- 
force  at  work,  and  it  will  have  its  expression,  one 
way  or  another. 

I  don’t  know  what  kinds  of  feelings  Antonioni 
wished  to  evbke  in  his  audience,  but  these  are  some 
of  the  emotions  the  film  stirred  in  me. 

On  a  more  rational  note,  I  do  have  some  critic¬ 
isms  of  Zabriskie  Point,  although  1  don’t  think  any 
of  these  recommendations  could  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  film  without  changing  it  drastically. 

Antonioni  doesn’t  really  offer  any  alternatives  to 
Pigamerika,  at  least  none  that  most  Amerikans 
could  appreciate.  He  doesn’t  present  Mark’s  "bour¬ 


geois  individualism”  in  a  good  light,  but  neither 
does  he  advocate  collective  action.  In  short,  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  liberation  is  dealt  with  in  a  superficial  way. 

Zabriskie  Point  is  also  largely  a  white  film,  for  and 
about  white  youth  -  and  affluent  youth  at  that. 
Now,  it’s  certainly  valid  to  Qiake  a  film  about  hip, 
rebellious  white  kids.  But  unfortunately,  almost  all 
the  new,  so-called  hip  films, -talk  exclusively  about 
white  youth,  leaving  a  highly  distorted  and  one¬ 
sided  impression  about  who’s  shaking  up  Amerikan 
society  these  days. 

-  — < 

The  film  was  also  frustratingjy  ambivalent  and 
inconclusive,  but  then  that'^s  Antonioni’s  style. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  guess  1-admire  Antonioni’s 
work  so  much  that  I  dug  Zabriskie  Point  in  spite  of 
its  flaws  or  the  flaws  in  its  leading  characters.  And 
1  can’t  think  of  many  films  I  can  say  that  about. 

(Zabriskie  Point  opens  at  the  Village  Theater  April  I) 


“ ...  a  filthy  anti- 
american  film” 


The  Zabriskie  Point  that  you’ll  see  at  the  Village 
Theater  is  a  far  cry  from  the  film  that  was  almost 
released  in  its  place. 

MGM  management,  intimidated  by  intense  outside 
harassment  the  film  had  been  subjected  to,  forced 
Antonioni  to  cut  out  all  the  "objectionable”  parts, 
which  included  bloody  scenes  from  a  student  strike 
and  an  extended  desert  love  scene. 

But  James  T.  Aubrey,  president  of  MGM,  who  step¬ 
ped  in  to  replace  former  president  Louis  J.  Polk  . 
just  as  the  film  was  in  the  “final  cut"  stages,  said 
he  was  "shocked  at  what  they’d  done  to  the  film 
and  the  way  they’d  treated  Michelangelo  (Antonioni).” 

Aubrey  asked  Antonioni  to  put  the  film  back  to¬ 
gether  "in  its  rawest  and  most  brutal  form."  so  he 
could  see  for  himself  if  the  film  was  "objectionable." 
Aubrey  was  so  impressed  that  he  told  Antonioni  that 
Zabriskie  Point  was  perhaps  the  best  film  he  had 
ever  seen  and  permitted  its  release  as  Antonioni 
first  filmed  it. 

The  harassment  Antonioni  and  his  cast  and  staff 
received  was  pretty  heavy. 

It  started  when  part  of  the  script  was  stolen  from  a 
locked  office  at  MGM.  Soon  the  word  was  out  that 
Antonioni  was  making  "a  filthy  anti-American,  flag¬ 
desecrating  film  with  hippies  making  love  all  over 
everything."  Galls  began  pouring  into  the  MGM  office 
from  the  Los  Angeles  County  Sheriff’s  office,  from 
anonymous  people,  asking  about  the  “flag  desecrat¬ 
ion"  and  whether  “SDS  members,  blacks  and  hippies 
were  being  used  for  an  anti-American  Commie  movie,” 
according  to  a  press  release  on  the  film. 


There  were  also  problems  at  Zabriskie  Point  itself. 
Death  Valley  National  Monument  rangers  had  been 
mistakenly  informed  that  Antonioni  was  bringing 
in  20,000  hippies  to  make  love  in  the  park.  Weeks  of 
shooting  time  were  lost  until  a  high  government  off¬ 
icial  stepped  in  to  settle  the  controversy. 

The  campus  shooting  was  also  fraught  with  difficul¬ 
ties.  Sally  Dennison,  casting  director  for  Zabriskie 
Point,  had  cast  several  Black  Panthers  from  Oakland 
in  a  small  demonstration  scene  with  white  students 
at  Berkeley.  Since  there  were  actual  demonstrations 
on  campus  at  the  time,  cops  were  present.  The  police 
gave  them  no  trouble  while  the  scene  was  being  shot, 
but  the  next  day,  Sally  Dennison  read  in  a  local  paper 
that  the  film  unit  was  accused  of  inciting  a  riot.  She 
and  the  film  crew  left  town  immediately.  She  later 
found  out  that  the  Berkeley  Police  had  been  in  the 
lobby  of  her  hotel  with  a  warrant  for  her  arrest  and 
that  of  cameraman  lliro  Narita. 

Furthermore,  Daria  llalprin  and  Mark  Frechette, 
who  play  the  leading  roles  in  Zabriskie  Point,  were 
repeatedly  telephoned  and  watched  by  the  FBI. 

The  film  has  also  provoked  a  California  Grand  Jury 
to  investigate  an  alleged  violation  of  the  Mann  Act, 
which  prohibits  the  transportation  of  women  across 
state  lines  “for  immoral  purposes.”  The  offending 
footage  is  the  desert  love  scene. 

While  the  suit  has  put  Antonioni  pretty  uptight, 
MGM  president  Aubrey  says  the  company  isn’t  con¬ 
cerned  -  -  that  there’s  no  basis  for  the  suit. 

Incidentally.  Zabriskie  Point  was  granted  an  R  rat¬ 
ing,  which  means  that  kids  under  18  can  see  it  if 
accompanied  by  parent  or  guardian. 


Pathet  Lao  Seizes 

Plain  of  Jars 

are  not  along  the  “Ho  Chi  Minh  trail.” 


In  the  face  of  an  offensive  by  the 
Pathet  Lao  liberation  armed  forces, 
troops  of  the  Royal  Laotian  army  and 
mercenary  forces  of  Gen.  Vang  Pao 
hastily  retreated  from  the  strategic 
plain  of  Jars  in  central  Laos,  leaving 
behind  large  quantities  of  U.S.  -  fur¬ 
nished  equipment,  including  field  art¬ 
illery  pieces  and  a  helicopter. 

The  liberation  armed  forces  were 
victorious  despite  several  weeks  of 
U.S.  bombing  and  air  raids,  described 
by  the  Associated  Press  as  “The  heav¬ 
iest  air  raids  in  Southeast  Asia. 

The  climactic  battle  for  the  Plain  of 
Jars  occured  around  Feb.  20  at  the 
Xieng  Khouang  airstrip,  1 00  miles 
north  of  Vientiane,  Laos.  The  initial 
reports  said  that  6,000  Pathet  Lao 
troops  overran  1,500  defenders  after 
a  furious  battle. 

But  a  reporter  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  writing  from  Vientiane  suggests 
that  perhaps  there  was  no  battle  at  all; 
that  when  the  American  advisors  were 
evacuated,  the  Royal  Lao  units  either 
fled  or  joined  the  Pathet  Lao. 

Jack  Foisie,  writing  in  the  Times 
on  Feb.  23,  said  that  American  officials 
now  believe  the  attacking  force  was 
400,  rather  than  6,000.  Trying  to  ex¬ 
plain  how  the  400  Pathet  Lao  could 
defeat  1,500  Royal  Lao  Troops,  offic¬ 
ials  reported  that,  for  one  thing,  the 
Royal  Lao  officers  had  inflated  their 
strength.  At  least  one  battalion  officer 
collected  salaries  for  400  men  when, 
in  fact,  the  battalion  had  only  nine 
men  present. 

While  the  last  radio  transmission 
from  the  airfield  was  herioc  “we  are 
being  overrun”  American  advisors  now 
believe  "there  was  very  little  close-in 
action,”  and  “most  of  the  government 
troops  left  in  a  hurry  in  widely  disper¬ 
sed  groups,”  Foisie  reported. 

An  American  hospital  20  miles  away 
was  prepared  to  receive  the  wounded 
of  the  1,500  "defenders,”  but  not  a 


single  wounded  Royal  Lao  soldier 
showed  up.  At  the  same  time,  top 
Royal  Lao  commanders  report  that  “a 
third”  of  the  airfield  defenders  are 
missing.  In  the  absence  of  reports  of 
heavy  fighting  or  fatal  casualties,  the 
only  possible  conclusion  is  that  they 
deserted  —  perhaps  to  the  Pathet 
Lao. 

American  officials  don’t  really  know 
what  happened  at  the  airbase,  because 
American  policy  is  to  “withdraw" 
advisors  from  Laotian  units  when  they 
become  “heavily  threatened.”  The  obj¬ 
ect  is  to  prevent  American  “accident¬ 
al”  losses  in  ground  fighting  in  Laos 
and  thus  to  conceal  the  growing  Amer¬ 
ican  military  presence  there. 

The  United  States  has  a  lengthy  re¬ 
cord  of  intervention  in  Laos:  aiding 
French  colonialism  between  1945  and 
1954;  sabotaging  the  efforts  to  form 
a  neutralist  government  after  the  Gen¬ 
eva  Conference  of  1954  and  again 
following  the  1962  Geneva  accords  on 
Laos;  and  arming  the  right  wing  Laot¬ 
ian  forces.  Further,  the  CIA  has  used 
Laotian  and  Thai  mercenaries  against 
the  Pathet  Lao  liberation  forces. 

The  present  government  has  been 
,-nder  the  wing  of  the  CIA  since  the 
right-wing  military  coup  of  April,  19 
64,  when  leftist  and  neutralist  elem¬ 
ents  were  eliminated  from  the  govern¬ 
ment.  At  that  time  Prince  Souvanna 
Phouma,  head  of  the  Royal  govern¬ 
ment,  was  ousted,  but  was  permitted 
to  return  to  his  post  after  agreeing  to 
follow  U.S.  policy. 

In  the  past  year,  in  particular,  the 
rate  of  U.S.  air  attacks  has  multiplied 
many  times.  Bombing  against  the  lib¬ 
erated  areas  have  displaced  about  a 
third  of  the  Laotian  population  of 
three  million. 

According  to  statements  made  in  the 
Senate,  the  United  States  is  carrying 
out  between  400  to  500  air  sorties 
a  day  in  Laos,  and  most  of  these 


The  level  of  bombing.  Sen.  George  Me 
Govern  stated  on  March  3,  “is  com¬ 
parable  to  or  greater  than  the  raids 
over  North  Vietnam  at  their  heaviest 
—  raids  in  clear  violation  of  the 
Geneva  accords  of  1962.” 

Officially,  Washington  maintains  it  is 
merely  helping  the  Royal  government 
against  a  North  Vietnamese  invasion. 
While  the  Pathet  Lao  are  receiving 
some  help  from  North  Vietnam,  Wash¬ 
ington’s  shabby  tale  tries  to  conceal 
U.S.  efforts  to  destroy  the  revolutionary 
and  neutralist  armed  forces  of  the 
Pathet  Lao. 

In  U.S.  strategy,  Vietnam,  Laos  and 
Thailand  are  regarded  as  a  single  milit¬ 
ary  theater,  in  which  U.S.  bases  in 
one  country  are  used  to  support  U. 

S.  military  activities  in  another.  The 
U.'S.  attacks  the  Pathet  Lao  from 
bases  in  South  Vietnam,  and  installat¬ 
ions  in  Laos  and  U.S.  aggression  a- 
gainst  Vietnam.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  North  Vietnamese  are 
completely  justified  in  providing  frat¬ 
ernal  support  to  the  Laotian  liberat¬ 
ion  forces  against  the  common  enemy 
of  both  the  Laotian  and  the  Viet¬ 
namese  people. 


Despite  the  steady  U.S.  escalation, 
the  Pathet  Lao,  once  down  to  a  single 
batallion,  has  grown  to  the  point  that 
it  now  controls  two-thirds  of  the 
country,  a  development  testifying  to 
the  Pathet  Lao's  popular  support.  Rec¬ 
ently  the  Pathet  Lao  has  called  for 
complete  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Laos 
and  the  formation  of  a  coalition  gov¬ 
ernment  that  would  prepare  the  way 
for  an  election  of  a  neutralist  govern¬ 
ment  of  national  union. 

Last  year,  following  a  series  of  Pathet 
Lao  victories,  including  the  capture 
of  Muong  Suoi  just  west  of  the  Plain 
of  Jars,  the  morale  of  the  Royalist 
and  mercenary  troops  was  sagging  bad¬ 
ly.  It  was  at  this  time  that  the  United 
States  sharply  stepped  up  its  air  at¬ 
tacks  to  “warn”  the  Pathet  Lao  and  to 
provide  Gen.  Pao  with  a  badly  needed 
victory.  As  a  result  the  Pathet  Lao 
withdrew  from  the  Plain. 

This  year,  however,  the  Pathet  Lao 
have  captured  the  Plain  of  Jars  while 
under  bombardment  of  unprecedented 
intensity.  Despite  the  scores  of  CIA 
bases  and  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces 
units  supporting  and  “advising”  the 
Royal  Laotians,  the  United  States  is 
having  increasing  difficulty  in  back¬ 
ing  up  Phouma’s  right-wing  govern¬ 
ment.  And  Washington  is  losing  cred¬ 
ibility  in  its  claim  that  it  is  withdraw¬ 
ing  from  Vietnam  and  that  it  will 
not  get  into  a  new  war  in  Asia. 

(The  above  was  condensed  from 
articles  by  Jon  Wiener  in  LNS  and 
Richard  Ward  in  the  Guardian.) 


■SO  WHATS  WRONG  WITH  A  UTILE  CHEATIN'  AS  LONG  AS  WE  RE  A  FAMILY  THAT  PRAYS  TOGETHER?"  LNS 


Laos:  Life  in  a  Liberated  Zone 
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V1LNTIANF.  Laos  (LNS)  As  U.S.  forces  have  learned  in  Vietnam,  tech¬ 
nical  and  numerical  superiority  are  simply  not  enough  to  win  a  war  against  a 
dedicated  and  mobilized  people. 

The  Pathet  Lao,  the  Laotian  Patriotic  Front,  is  the  military  expression  of  the 
dedication  to  self-determination  of  at  least  one-hall  <>l  the  Laotian  population, 
occupying  the  two-thirds  of  Laos  which  have  been  liberated  by  Pathet  Lao 
forces. 

If  Royal  government  troops  are  demoralized,  and  Pathet  Lao  forces,  aided 
by  North  Vietnamese  troops,  have  been  able  to  overcome  superior  numbers  and 
technology  as  they  did  in  liberating  the  Plain  of  Jars,  it  is  in  large  part  due  to  the 
better  life  that  the  Pathet  Lao  is  building  for  the  Laotian  people. 

A  Cuban  observer  from  Tricontinental  magazine,  visiting  Laos  with  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  the  liberation  movement  in  Portuguese  Guinea,  described  some 
of  that  life. 

The  first  thing  the  visitors  noticed  was  caves.  In  caves  in  the  Laotian  hills,  the 
villagers  sleep  and  eat,  invisible  to  U.S.  planes.  In  the  same  caves  are  meeting 
rooms,  offices  of  the  locally-elected  revolutionary  government,  theaters  where 
traveling  troupes  perform  folk  songs  and  dances.  Caves  house  the  first  secondary 
schools  in  the-area  as  well  as  the  operating  rooms  of  hospitals. 

At  night,  under  cover  of  darkness,  the  villagers  go  to  the  lields  to  work,  grow¬ 
ing  rice  for  themselves  and  for  the  soldiers  at  the  front  and  cotton  lor  cloth. 


They  build  canals  for  irrigation.  From  4  a.m.  to  7  a.m.  they  hold  a  market, 
where  peasants  from  surrounding  zones  come  to  exchange  goods.  When  the  sun 
comes  up.  they  go  back  into  hiding,  to  escape  bombs  and  machine-gunning  by 
pilots. 

The  people  in  this  liberated  district  have  the  first  hospital  (before  the  revolut¬ 
ion,  diseases  were  treated  only  by  witchcraft),  have  more  schools  (56  now  as 
opposed  to  5  before  the  revolution)  and  grow  more  rice  (in  addition  to  increas¬ 
ing  the  land  under  cultivation,  through  irrigation,  they  have  also  increased  yields 
of  six  kilos  of  rice  per  one  of  seed). 

What’s  more,  their  product  goes  to  themselves.  Before,  they  worked  one- 
fourth  of  the  year  as  serfs  for  feudal  landlords,  the  rest  of  the  time  in  near 
starvation  on  tiny  individual  plots  which  they  rented.  Now,  the  visitors  found 
groups  of  families  pooling  equipment  and  labor,  and  dividing  the  new,  larger 
crop  production. 

Women  for  the  first  time  go  to  school  and  participate  in  local  affairs.  V i Ur 
agers  elect  local  officials  and  work  in  local  government  posts.  A  literacy  cam¬ 
paign  is  underway,  to  make  increased  political  involvement  possible. 

Most  important  right  now.  villagers  are  protecting  these  gains  with  the  gun. 
In  one  village  alone.  1  It)  members  joined  the  I’alhel  Lao  forces  in  a  single  year. 
Others  work  as  drivers  and  couriers  and  hundreds,  including  50  women,  are  in 

the  militia.  . 

Hugo  Hill 


Canadian 

immigration 

The  Pentagon  stated  recently  that 
there  are  “576  American  deserters 
in  Canada.”  Three  thousand  to  six 
thousand  deserters  in  Canada  is  a 
more  reasonable  estimate.  In  Mon¬ 
treal,  the  American  Deserters 
Committee  received  approximately 
650  deserters  during  1969,  and 
deserters  continue  to  arrive  at  the 
ADC  offices  at  the  rate  of  20  per 
week.  And  "for  every  deserter  the 
ADC  receives  and  assists,  there  is 
one  we  never  see,”  says  Jim  Weeks, 
a  deserter  who  arrived  in  late  1968. 
“We’re  always  meeting  deserters 
who  ’ve  been  here  for  months  and 
who  have  never  been  in  contact 
with  the  committee.”  Spokesmen 
for  the  ADC  estimate  that  there 
are  now  between  800  and  1200  de¬ 
serters  in  that  city  alone. 

The  Toronto  Anti-Draft  Program 
receives  between  7  and  15  new  de¬ 
serters  per  day,  or  twice  the  num¬ 
ber  the  ADC  sees,  and  several  thou¬ 
sand  deserters  are  known  to  be  liv¬ 
ing  in  Toronto.  Furthermore,  pro¬ 
grams  in  Vancouver,  Windsor,  and 
Regina  together  see  a  similar  num¬ 
ber. 


cannot  vote  in  Canadian  elections, 
cannot  obtain  a  Canadian  passport, 
and  can  be  deported  for  a  variety 
of  well-defined  offenses.  You  can¬ 
not  be  deported,  however,  for  either 
draft  evasion  or  for  military  desert¬ 
ion.  Canada’s  extradition  treaty  with 
the  U.S.  is  clear  on  this  point 
and  Canadian  officials  have  been 
most  explicit.  A  landed  immigrant 
who  has  lived  in  Canada  for  any 
five  out  of  any  eight  years  is  said 
to  have  acquired  “domicile”  and  is 
eligible  to  apply  for  Canadian  citiz¬ 
enship.  A  landed  immigrant  is  able 
to  travel  to  other  countries  (on  his 
American  passport  or  visa)  or  att¬ 
end  school  or  work  elsewhere  — 
temporarily  —  without  losing  his 
immigrant  status. 

On  October  1,  1967,  new  immig¬ 


ration  regulations  designed  to  stand¬ 
ardize  entry  requirements  went  into 
effect.  Under  the  new  regulations 
the  applicant  is  rated  on  nine  fact¬ 
ors  and  given  a  certain  number  of 
points  or  "units  of  assessment”  on 
each.  If  the  units  he  gets  on  all 
factors  add  up  to  50  or  more  (out 
of  a  possible  100)  he  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  an  immigrant.  Fight  of  the 
factors  are  of  an  objective  nature_ 
and  in  the  ninth  the  interviewing 
officers  take  into  account  personal 
qualities  of  the  applicant.  In  addit¬ 
ion  the  applicant  must  comply  with 
the  basic  requirements  of  good 
health  and  character  established  by 
the  Immigration  Act.  And  he  must 
have  enough  money  to  insure  that 
he  will  not  become  a  public  charge 
in  the  event  that  he  has  difficulty 
finding  a  job,  catches  cold  or  some¬ 
thing.  There  are  also  some  prohibited 
classes  of  persons;  but  with  some 
exceptions,  it  is  unlikely  that  anyone 
would  both  be  acceptable  to  the  U. 

S.  army  and  fall  into  a  prohibited 
class. 

Up  to  20  points  can  be  earned 
for  education  and  training,  1 5  on 
personal  assessment,  10  for  occupat¬ 
ional  skill,  10  on  age  (between  18 
and  35),  10  for  employment  arranged 
before  entering,  five  for  knowledge 
of  English,  five  for  knowledge  of 
French,  five  for  having  relatives  in 


Canada,  and  five  for  selecting  an 
area  with  a  demand  for  workers. 

So  the  typical  deserter  or  evader 
would  start  off  with  at  least  27  poi¬ 
nts:  12  for  his  high  school  diploma, 
10  for  being  under  35,  and  five  for 
speaking  English  fluently. 

There  are  five  different  Ways  in 
which  you  can  apply:  at  the  border, 
from  within  Canada,  by  mail  from 
the  U.S.,  at  a  Canadian  consulate, 
or  by  nomination  or  sponsorship  by 
a  relative  in  Canada.  The  last  three 
arc  all  out  of  the  question  for  the 
deserter,  and  usually  for  the  draft 
evader  also.  Of  the  two  remaining 
methods,  applying  at  the  border 
usually  has  the  most  advantages. 

First,  this  is  the  quickest  method; 
a  decision  will  be  made  on  the 
spot.  Second,  a  job  offer  counts 
for  units  at  the  border  (as  opposed 
to  applying  from  within). 

Currently  most  Americans  are 
applying  at  the  border,  but  only  af¬ 
ter  entering  Canada  as  a  visitor  first. 
There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why 
this  is  done:  It  is  during  this  visit 
that  one  can  look  into  job  opport¬ 
unities  and  obtain  a  written  offer  of 
employment.  Also,  you  will  be  able 
to  visit  the  office  of  one  of  the 

Cont.  on  14 


Bloodrock 

ROCK  (the  “hard”  variety)  IS  A  REFLECTION  OF  THE  TIMES. 

BLOODROCK  is  simply  a  clearer  mirror  than  most. 

A  group  of  five  musicians  from  Texas.  Product  of  the  times. 


There  are  certainly  a  good  many 
more  draft  dodgers  in  Canada  now 
than  there  are  deserters,  but  anti¬ 
war  groups  across  Canada  report 
that  they  are  now  receiving  more 
military  deserters  than  draft  evaders. 
And  a  constantly  increasing  number 
of  GIs  are  unilaterally  withdrawing 
from  the  American  military. 

The  ADC  reports  that  “nine  out 
of  ten  deserters  leave  the  service 
for  one  or  a  number  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  reasons:  ( 1 )  a  personal  protest 
against  the  Vietnam  war  (2)  to  a- 
void  being  sent  to  Vietnam  and  to 
escape  the  harsh  disciplinary  action 
resulting  from  refusing  such  orders 
(3)  because  conscientious  objector 
applications  were  not  honored 
and  appeals  were  refused  (4)  to 
escape  the  disciplinary  action  re¬ 
sulting  from  ’organizing  from  with¬ 
in’  and  from  dissenting  (5)  because 
we  have  personally  seen  the  brut¬ 
alizing  American  war  machine  in 
action  in  Vietnam,  have  witnessed 
atrocities  and  war  crimes  there 

(6)  because  we  have  experienced 
first-hand  the  inhuman  brutality  of 
the  military  stockades  and  brigs 

(7)  because  we  objected  to  the  to¬ 
tal  loss  of  civil  rights,  personal 
dignity,  and  individuality  which  we 
encountered  in  the  military.  We 
have  found  through  myriad  ex¬ 
periences  something  very  wrong 
and  very  sick  in  the  country  we 
were  trained  to  defend  and  honor." 

Whatever  your  reason  and  what¬ 
ever  your  status,  civilian  or  milit¬ 
ary,  the  purpose  of  this  article  is 
to  give  you  some  information  a- 
bout  the  procedures  for  immigrat¬ 
ing  to  Canada.  This  article,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  meant  to  be  substant¬ 
ial  information,  and  should  not  be 
substituted  for  a  visit  to  one  of 
the  myriad  anti-draft  or  anti-military 
organizations  in  Canada. 

Landed  immigrant  status  is  the 
goal  of  American  immigrants  to 
Canada.  A  landed  immigrant  is  any¬ 
one  who  has  been  lawfully  admit¬ 
ted  to  Canada  for  permanent  resid¬ 
ence.  A  landed  immigrant  can  work , 
attend  school  and  in  general  carry 
on  as  any  Canadian,  except  that  he 


We 

Remember 
The  Sixties 


•  Assassinations 

•  Race 

•  Riots 

Individual  Violence 
Military 

J  Think  Tanks-U.S.  Defense 
»  Crime  Rate 

•  Student  Rebellion 
«  Murder  Rate 
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Capitol. 


The  above  has  been  produced  as  a  four-color  poster  for  display  in  stores. 
Courtesy  of  Bloodrock,  who,  like  the  rest  of  us,  remember  the  60’s,  and 
hope  for  a  more  peaceful  decade  to  come.  Perhaps  then  the  music  will  be  more  gentle. 


on  Capitol,  record  &  tape 
produced  by  Terry  Knight 
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Selective 

Servitude... 

Coni,  from  13 

Canadian  groups,  at  which  time  their 
counsellors  will  discuss  your  applicat¬ 
ion  for  landed  immigrant  status,  spec¬ 
ifically  as  regards  your  “point  count.” 
Further,  the  counselors  will  be  able 
to  advise  you  which  border  point 
is  currently  the  most  advisable  at 
which  to  apply.  This  last  matter  is 
important  because  the  personnel  at 
the  border  constantly  rotates  and 
the  counselors  will  have  up-to-date 
information. 

Don’t  let  all  this  talk  of  points 
and  procedure  get  you  confused  or 
depressed.  For  as  the  Toronto  Anti- 
Draft  Programme  says:  “Draft  re¬ 
sisters  (and  deserters)  have  had  and 
should  continue  to  have  only  nor¬ 
mal  difficulties  immigrating.  Pro¬ 
bably  any  young  American  can  get 
in  if  he  is  really  determined,  though 
all  will  need  adequate  information 
and  many  may  need  personal  coun¬ 


seling."  The  most  important  thing 
to  remember  is:  Do  not  attempt  to 
apply  at  the  border  before  crossing 
as  a  visitor  and  talking  to  one  of  the 
Canadian  counselling  groups.  Currently 
there  are  over  20  anti-draft  and  anti¬ 
military  groups  in  Canada,  some  very 
large.  Entering  as  a  visitor  is  a  relat¬ 
ively  easy  procedure.  People  leaving 
the  U.S.  are  questioned  by  Canadian 
immigration  officials  only,  not  by 
Americans.  An  official  will  ask  you 
where  you  were  born,  where  you 
are  going  and  for  how  long.  He  may 
ask  further  questions,  but  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  visitors  at  most  border 
crossings  makes  extensive  interrogat¬ 
ion  impossible.  There  are  five  factors 
here:  physical  appearance,  money, 
duration  of  visit,  plans,  and  means 
of  transportation. 

For  more  information  deserters  or 
evaders  should  contact  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Deserters  Committee,  1227 
Wolfe  St.,  Montreal,  phone  (514) 
521-4113;  the  Toronto  Anti-Draft 
Program,  2347  Yonge  St.,  Room 
14,  Toronto  12,  phone  (807)  344- 
8559;  or  Space  City! 


SHOWCASE  INTERNATIONAL 
presents 

Grammy  Award  Winner 

JOE  SOUTEl 

“Games  People  Play," 

"Walk  a  mile  in  My  Shoes”  “Children” 


SAT.APR.4,  8PM  MUSIC  HALL 

Tickets  $6,  $5,  $4,  special  student  discount  $1. 

Tickets  at  Houston  Ticket  Service,  Coliseum,  and  Brook-Mays  stores. 
For  reservations,  call  228-0006. 


COLLEGES... 

Coni,  from  7 

At  one  point,  mounted  police  rode 
into  a  rally,  knocking  people  to  the 
ground.  After  the  demonstrations 
broke  up,  a  group  of  60  students 
marched  on  a  nearby  shopping  center. 
They  were  routed  by  police.  When 
two  students  hitched  a  ride  from  a 
friendly  passerby,  to  get  away  from 
the  police  charge,  one  cop  pulled  his 
revolver  and  fired  at  the  fleeing  car. 

According  to  the  Guardian,  Hay- 
akawa  has  been  proudly  showing  off 
his  new  lighter  with  the  Green  Beret 
inscription,  “Grab  them  by  the  balls 
and  their  hearts  and  minds  will  foll- 


Fires  had  broken  out  in  two  build¬ 
ings  occupied  by  ROTC  and  firemen 
refused  to  enter  the  campus  without 
police  protection.  Anti-riot  cops  in¬ 
vaded  the  campus  and  began  to  push 
the  students  into  the  surrounding 
streets. 

The  cops  opened  fire  on  a  group  of 
abotlt  200  students  who  had  con¬ 
gregated  near  the  entrance  of  the  cam¬ 
pus.  For  the  next  four,  hours,  police 
and  students  battled  in  the  winding 
narrow  streets  of  Rio  Piedras,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  San  Juan.  Students  threw 
stones  and  molotov  cocktails  through 
store  windows  and  at  the  police. 


Cal  State 


Puerto  Rico 


Cops  opened  fire  March  4  on  stud¬ 
ents  demonstrating  against  ROTC  on 
the  campus  of  the  University  of  Puer¬ 
to  Rico  at  Rio  Piedras,  P.R.  A  19-year 
old  student,  Antonia  Martinez,  was 
killed,  and  65  were  hospitalized,  many 
with  bullet  wounds.  Strejet  fighting 
broke  out  and  1 5  people  were  arrest¬ 
ed.  About  1,000  students  participated 
in  the  protest. 


Over  1,000  students  battled  with 
police  March  3  on  the  campus  of 
California  State  College  in  Fullerton 
when  administrators  called  in  riot  po¬ 
lice  to  stop  a  demonstration  for  two 
students  charged  with  a  misdemeanor 
for  making  loud  comments  during  a 
speech  by  Gov.  Reagan  last  month. 
Nineteen  demonstrators  including  two 
faculty  members  were  arrested. 
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EVERYBODY  MUST 

GET  STONED  ! 

What  to  do  however  with  some  other 
words  in  that  song?  Like  "what  can  a 


by  Barry  Lesch 


It  wasn’t  too  long  ago,  maybe  three 
years,  that  the  closest  our  ungodfear- 
ing  generation  could  come  to  heresy 
was  to  say  the  Stones  were  better  in 
some  way  than  the  Beatles.  There 
wouldn’t  even  be  an  argument  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  remark.  People  would  just 
walk  away,  leaving  the  heretic  alone 
on  his  lunatic  trip. 

Other  generations  had  taken  their 
sex  goddesses  and  cigars  seriously, 
but  this  one,  this  weird,  long-haired 
generation  seemed  to  be  elevating 
their  music  even  higher  than  mere 
seriousness,  making  it  the  absolute 
center  around  which  everything  else 
revolved. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rock  explosion, 
all  those  little  doggies  in  the  window, 
which  narcotized  a  whole  generation, 
disappeared  and  people  started  tak¬ 
ing  their  music  and  musicians  as  super¬ 
significant. 

People  would  sit  and  ponder  where 
had  Dylan's  voice  gone?  Why  was  he 
singing  only  love  songs  now?  Were 
the  Beatles  breaking  up?  Was  Paul 
dead?  Questions  to  occupy  the  best 
minds  of  a  generation.  And  fitting  in¬ 
to  that  was  the  heresy  of  talking  down 
those  Beatles  in  favor  of  those  Stones. 

There  was  something  a  bit  new  in  all 
of  this  because  the  holy  triumvirate 
of  Beatles,  Stones  and  Dylan  were  pop 
singers  talking  about  a  world  recog¬ 
nizably  real.  But  this  culture  hero 
phenomenon  also  has  an  overgener- 
ous  dose  of  that  cultishness  of  anci¬ 
ent  history  —  the  worship  of  Sinatra 
or  Elvis  or  Marilyn  Monroe  by  our 
parents  and  older  relations. 

There  is  something  a  bit  absurd  and 
very  humanly  sad  about  culture  heroes. 
It  says  something  about  the  people 
doing  the  worshipping,  something 
missing  from  their  lives  to  make  them 
project  their  desires  for  fulfillment 
onto  other  people  —  like  signing  a 
proxy  for  all  the  doings  for  the  rest 
of  your  life.  There  was  a  lot  of  talk 
floating  around  about  "doing  your  own 
thing,”  but  still  there  was  that  entren¬ 
ched  notion  that  the  air  the  heroes 
breathed,  the  sneezes  they  sneezed, 
the  recklessness  they  wreaked  meant 
more  than  our  breaths,  sneezes  and 
minor  sins. 

All  of  this  is  really  an  admiration 
based  on  moral  grounds.  The  heroes 
said  what  we  wanted  to  say  but  were 
a  littie  too  afraid  to  say.  They  report¬ 
ed  to  us  from  the  reaches  of  a  univer¬ 
se  we  were  maybe  afraid  to  explore 
without  some  prior  guidance.  And  we 
listened  closely  to  check  out  their 
continued  purity  and  togetherness 
with  our  dreams  of  fulfillment.  Noth¬ 
ing's  more  natural  for  a  poor  televis- 
ionized  generation. 

And  (getting  back  to  the  point),  it 
was  a  matter  pure  and  simple  of  the 
culture  hero  phenomenon  that  the 
tide  suddenly  turned  and  the  Stones 
grew  from  number  two  supergroup 
to  number  one,  ahead  of  the  Beatles 
(who  had  suddenly  copped  out  of  the 
cultural  revolution  sweeping  our 
stereo  sets). 

The  showdown  of  these  two  cultural 
giants  took  place  when  the  Beatles 
came  out  with  the  single  "Revolution'' 
and  the  Stones  with  "Street  Fighting 
Man.  "  While  the  Beatles,  caught  up  in 
the  pablum  of  day-glo  love,  were  com¬ 
mitting  the  sin  of  saying  they  didn’t 
relate  to  people  with  minds  that  hate, 
the  raunchy  Stones  were  saying  that 
summer  is  here  and  “the  time  is  right 
for  fighting  in  the  street,  boy.”  Giv¬ 
ing  what  seemed  like  moral  approval 
to  what  a  Chicagoed counter  culture 
had  gone  through,  they  won  the  show¬ 
down  hands  down. 


poor  boy  do  ‘cept  sing  for  a  rock  roll 
band,  ‘cause  in  sleepy  London  town 
there’s  just  no  place  for  street  fighting 
man?”  Weren’t  the  Stones  saying  some¬ 
thing  in  those  lines  about  what  they 
were  really  up  to?  It  seems  selective 
deafness  is  part  of  worshipping  culture 
heroes.  When  you’re  putting  your  ful¬ 
fillment  fantasies  on  the  line,  especi¬ 
ally  in  a  time  when  rationality  isn't 
exactly  held  in  highest  regard,  you’re 
ready  to  overlook,  or  rather  under¬ 
hear,  what  doesn’t  fit,  particularly 
when  it’s  only  a  couple  of  lines  in  a 
Stones’  song  about  revolution.  You 
don’t  throw  away  your  culture  heroes 
till  they  make  the  big,  ungetaround- 
able  mistake. 

And  so  the  Stones  did  on  Dec.  6,1969 
at  Altamont,  outside  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  Lots  of  people  were  beaten  that 


day  by  the  nightmarish  Hell’s  Angels, 
one  black  man  was  stabbed  to  death 
by  the  Angels,  one  of  the  sacred  Air¬ 
plane  was  belted  by  them  and  people 
were  going  around  hawking  some 
very  bad  acid.  And  all  of  this,  not  to 
mention  the  pushing  to  get  closer  to 
center  stage,  was  the  Stones’  fault. 
They  were  to  blame. 

And  so  we  come  to  see  the  dark  side 
of  the  culture  hero  trip.  All  is  light, 
beauty,  peace  and  unadulterated  mind¬ 
less  praise  when  the  culture  heroes 
are  living  out  all  the  worshippers’ 
good  fantasies  and  wishes  for  them, 
but  when  the  nightmares  come,  hate 
and  indignation  come  too  —  against 
heroes  suddenly  transformed  into 
villains. 

A  very  neat  morality  play  in  which 
good  is  always  played  by  us.  the 
beautiful  ones,  and  having  culture 
heroes/scapegoats  around  like  the 
Stones  functions  to  relieve  everybody 
of  their  responsibilities  for  every¬ 
thing,  all  the  lime,  in  all  places. 
Beautiful  people  don’t  do  or  even 
get  involved  in  such  things  and  since 
we're  really  beautiful  and  that’s  the 
given,  then  they  ■  .  .  Bui  other  people 
have  written  about  such  illusions  and 
have  pointed  out  that  at  Altamont 
the  illusion  was  in  the  mind  of  the 
stoned,  beautiful  beholder. 

The  history  of  (he  world  has  been 
filled  with  a  few  more  horrendous 
incidents  than  Altamont,  so  maybe 
such  a  big  deal  needn't  be  made  of 
it.  But  one  of  the  many  ironies  of  the 
Altamont  debacle  comes  from  the 
fact  that  the  Stones  have  been  sing¬ 
ing  for  quite  some  time  now  about 
the  bullshit  myth  of  beauty,  love. 


purity,  and  innocence  which  this  gen¬ 
eration  seems  to  have  been  suckled  on. 
Altamont  has  been  in  their  songs  from 
way  back  and  they’ve  been  warning 
us  about  ourselves  and  our  type  for 
a  long  time. 

The  Stones  have  not  just  been  in  the 
business  of  mocking  middle  class 
culture,  which  they  do  a  devastating 
job  on  in  such  songs  as  “Mother’s 
Little  Helper”  and  “Backstreet  Girl,’ 
They’ve  also  been  doing  a  good  job, 
if  anyone  cared  to  listen,  with  the 
younger  generation’s  love  and  purity 
and  incorruptibility  trip.  Take  for  in¬ 
stance  “Stray  Cat  Blues”  off  Beggars 
Banquet,  that  song  about  making  it 
with  a  very  willing  fifteen-year-old 
chick.  No  beauty  and  light  or  glorious 
love  between  members  of  the  star  gen¬ 
eration  here.  Rather  we  have  a  pretty 
messy  affair  where  the  most  value 
that  can  be  drawn  out  of  it  is  that 


“it’s  no  hanging  matter;  it’s  no  capital 
crime.”  And  it’s  not  any  better  than 
that  either.  And  the  little  girl  is  more 
than  a  little  disgusting  in  the  eyes  of 
the  guy: 

“Bet  your  mama  don’t  know  you 
scream  like  that.  Bet  she  don’t 
know  you  spread  like  that.” 

At  home,  she  plays  it  real  good.  For 
real,  she’s  a  lot  nastier  and  stranger. 
And  where  is  that  sacred,  joyful  sex 
the  hip  hypesters  have  been  telling  us 


about?  The  Stones  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing  about  love  between  flower  child¬ 
ren.  There’s  a  lot  less  beauty  and  a  lot 
less  illusion  in  what  they’re  telling  us. 

Listen  to  the  title  song  from  Let  It 
Bleed: 

“We  all  need  someone  we  can  feed 
on.  So  if  you  want  it  baby  you 
can  feed  on  me.  We  all  need  some¬ 
one  we  can  bleed  on,  So  if  you 
want  to  baby  you  can  bleed  all 
over  me." 

The  Stones  are  very  much  into  dem- 
ythologizing,  little  by  little  tearing 
down  lies  of  false  connection,  telling 
us  of  human  weaknesses  we’d  rather 
wish  away  than  face.  But  the  whole 
point  the  Stones  are  trying  to  get 
across  is  that  facing  the  shit  is  the 
only  way  to  get  past  it.  This  song  and 
a  majority  of  their  others  are  sexual, 
not  because  that’s  their  hang-up,  but 
because  they’ve  found  in  sex  a  metap¬ 
hor  for  general  disconnection  between 
people,  a  metaphor  for  a  lot  of  nast¬ 
iness  and  animality  in  what  is  the 
most  basic  and  should  be  the  closest 
contact  between  people,  but  which 
most  often  isn’t.  And  when  the  same 
energy  of  disconnection  rears  its  ugly 
head  at  Altamont,  people  profess  com¬ 
plete  ignorance.  They  should  know 
better. 

In  the  song  “Sympathy  for  the  Devil” 
the  Stones  bring  evil  plainly  out  into 
the  open.  The  Devil  plays  a  guessing 
game  with  us,  asking  us  to  recognize 
his  presence  in  all  times  and  all  places. 
He’s  always  ready  with  pain  and  suffer¬ 
ing  and  death.  And  what  he  wants  of 
us  is  that  we  play  his  game  his  way: 

“So  if  you  meet  me  have  some 
courtesy,  have  some  sympathy, 
and  some  taste. 

Use  all  your  well-learned  polite- 
sse  or  I’ll  lay  your  soul  to  waste.” 

The  Devil  is  asking  that  we  have  a 
polite  tolerance  for  all  the  evil  in  the 
world.  If  we  play,  we  lose  our  souls: 
if  we  don’t,  and  fight  against  him,  our 
souls  will  be  wasted  anyway  like  those 
“troubadors  who  get  killed  before 
they  reach  Bombay.”  The  only  way 
out  is  to  struggle  against  him,  and 
the  Stones  give  us  a  clue  as  to  how 
that  can  be  done  when  the  Devil  says: 
“As  heads  is  tails. just  call  me 
Lucifer  ‘Cause  I’m  in  need  of 
some  restraint.” 

The  only  hope  is  in  naming  the  pig 
for  what  he  is,  recognizing  him  in  us, 
in  our  imperfections  and  pretensions 
to  purity,  as  well  as  seeing  him  oper¬ 
ating  in  the  world  around  us.  Then 
maybe  there’s  a  chance  of  putting 
up  a  good  fight,  a  real  fight,  person¬ 
al  and  political  together,  against  the 
lies,  the  illusions  we’re  very  much 
open  to.  Then  maybe  we  can  begin 
to  rid  ourselves  of  our  external 
oppression  and  our  illusions  which 
find  Altamonts  ununderstandable,  yet 


let  them  happen  to  us  and  against  us. 


spring  planting! 


The  hour  has  come.  For  those  of  you  who  have  access  to  the  seed  of  the 
Weed,  destiny  calls.  It  is  time  to  freak  the  fuzz,  shake  up  the  system,  and  guar¬ 
antee  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  abundant  dope;  in  short, 
it’s  time  to  plant  grass. 

Houston's  moist  spring  is  ideal  for  getting  marijuana  started,  and  once  started 
it  is  hardier  than  crabgrass.  There  are  numerous  approaches  to  planting,  ranging 
from  simply  scattering  the  seeds  around  a  likely  area  (that’s  how  Nature  does  it) 
to  meticulous  cultivation.  If  you  have  a  limited  supply  of  seeds,  you  can  in¬ 
crease  your  sprouting  average  by  scooping  a  hole  an  inch  or  so  deep  and  spring- 
ling  the  dirt  loosely  back,  both  under  and  over(twoor  three  seeds  per  hole.  This 
method  is  fast  and  doesn’t  call  much  attention  to  the  planter. 

If  you  have  the  time  and  energy,  and  know  a  fairly  cool  place  to  do  it,  you 
can  derive  better  results  from  the  “Dugan  method”:  first  loosen  up  the  soil  to 
a  depth  of  a  foot  or  so  with  a  spade  or  something,  really  ploughing  it  up.  A 
sprinkling  of  phosphate  fertilizer  into  the  freshly  turned  soil  helps  a  lot;  don’t 
pour  it  in,  just  dust  the  earth  with  it.  You  can  buy  earthworms  at  a  nursery  if 
you  want  to  get  fancy,  but  if  so,  give  them  a  chance  to  burrow  in  betore  you 
sprinkle  fertilizer  on  them.  Now  let  the  soil  set  for  a  few  days  before  planting. 

Some  people  like  to  sprout  their  seeds  at  home  and  transplant  them;  a  good 
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way  is  to  obtain  some  rich,  soft  loam  in  a  box  or  tub,  moisten  it,  and  plant  the 
seeds  a  half  inch  deep;  then  cover  the  surface  with  saran  wrap  or  something 
similar  to  keep  warmth  and  moisture  in.  When  the  shoots  break  thru  the  soil, 
you  are  ready  to  take  the  whole  box  out  of  your  growing  site  and  spoon  the 
baby  plants  roots,  dirt,  and  all  out  of  the  box  and  into  a  row  of  holes. 
Plant  them  about  a  foot  apart. 

(irass  likes  sunshine  and  reacts  poorly  to  soil  conditions  near  most  trees.  It 
does  best  in  areas  where  other  weeds  —  sunflowers,  thistles,  etc.  —  seem  to 
thrive,  for  example,  along  a  country  road.  Cattle  and  horses  like  young  mar¬ 
ijuana,  so  planting  in  a  pasture  poses  problems.  However,  feeding  the  seeds 
directly  to  a  horse  (cows  tend  to  chew  them  to  destruction)  is  a  wonderful  way 
to  plant  weed:  it  gets  deposited  in  a  pile  of  pure  fertilizer  and  is  seldom  eaten 
there. 

1  recommend  planting  in  many  different  places.  Hermann  or  Milby  park 
planting  offers  little  hope  of  a  harvest,  but  it  does  offer  a  thrill  for  all  the  freaks 
who  recognize  it  before  the  cops  find  it.  There  are  thousands  of  vacant  lots, 
abandoned  houses,  and  other  spots  around  town;  and  even  more  in  the  nearby 
country.  If  you  do  nothing  else,  simply  toss  a  few  seeds  among  the  weeds, 
scuffle  them  into  the  dirt,  and  forget  it:  if  everyone  would  do  that  much  we 
would  be  up  to  our  ears  in  grass  by  September. 

Cultivating  for  potency  is  tricky:  before  the  female  plant  produces  seeds,  it  is 
hard  to  tell  the  gender.  Generally  the  male  plant  is  skimpier  and  has  pistillate 
flowers,  but  unless  one  has  seen  them  compared,  the  distinction  is  best  left  until 
the  female  flowers  —  but  no  later.  At  this  point,  cut  down  all  nonflowering 
plants:  if  the  seeds  are  not  fertilized,  the  grass  is  vastly  more  potent. 

Harvest  whenever  you  can’t  stand  to  wait  any  more,  but  the  potency 
increases  considerably  after  the  first  frost,  and  continues  to  improve  as  resins 
are  exuded  even  after  the  plant  looks  dead  and  the  lower  leaves  begin  to  drop 
off.  The  best  bet  would  be  to  harvest  it  as  you  need  it,  allowing  the  rest  to  keep 
improving  until  it  is  dry  and  caked  with  hash. 

Remember,  the  time  to  do  it  is  NOW.  Go  get  your  lid  and  strain  out  a  match¬ 
box  of  seeds,  jump  in  your  car  and  go  find  your  spot  or  spots.  Make  a  party  of 
it,  detour  down  a  country  road  on  your  way  to  the  beach,  do, whatever' you  like; 
but  get’em  in  the  dirt.  You  will  be  very,  very  glad  you  did. 
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NORMAN  MAILER,  in  Armies  of  the  Night,  calls 
Jerry  Rubin  “the  most  militant,  unpredictable,  cre¬ 
ative  —  therefore  dangerous  —  hippie-oriented 
leader  available  on  the  New  Left.” 


^  In  DO  IT!,  Jerry  Rubin  has 

written  the  most  important  political 
statement  made  by  a  white  revolutionary  in 
America  today.  It  is  The  Communist  Manifesto 
of  our  era  and  as  a  handbook  for  American 
revolutionaries  must  be  compared  to  Che 
Guevara’s  Guerrilla  Warfare. 


DO  IT!  is  a  Declaration  of  War  between 
the  generations  — calling  on  kidsto 
raise  a  new  society  upon 
the  ashes  of  the  old. 


DO  IT!  is  a  prose  poem  singing 
the  inside  saga  of  the  move¬ 
ment;  it  is  a  frenzied  emo¬ 
tional  symphony  for  a  new 
social  disorder;  a  comic 
book  for  seven-year-olds; 
a  tribute  to  insanity. 


Eldridge  Cleaver  has  written 
an  introduction  to  it  and 

Quentin  Fiore  has  | 

t  designed  the  book  I 

with  more  than  100  “ 

c 

pictures,  cartoons  and  f 
mind-zaps.  § 

Cloth:  $5.95,  Paper:  $2.45  | 

Simon  and  Schuster  | 


Levy. . . 

Cont.  from  8 

You  have  situations,  for  example,  in  most  major 
cities,  of  lead  poisoning  in  children.  Lead  poisoning 
is  a  very  serious  disease;  it  destroys  the  brain  tissue. 
( hildren  become  psychotic  and  mentally  retarded. 
It’s  an  environmental  thing:  they  eat  old  lead-contain¬ 
ing  paint  off  the  wall.  There's  very  little  done  about 
that.  The  problem  can  be  abolished,  technically, 
but  it  would  be  economically  expensive  to  re-do  a  lot 
of  old  apartments  in  cities  like  New  York  and  New 
Haven.  In  New  Haven  the  Citizens  Against  Lead  are 
organizing  around  that  issue,  demanding  that  the 
State  Commissioner  of  Health  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  in  the  city. 

There’s  very  little  done  about  that  kind  of  environ¬ 
mental  problem  ,  even  though  it’s  technically  feasible 
to  do  so.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  tuberculosis  con¬ 
trol,  veneral  disease,  various  drug  problems,  and 
nutrition.  I’m  sure  that  in  many  parts  of  Texas 
you  have  gross  problems  of  malnutrition  in  black 
and  brown  communities.  Very  little  is’ done  about 
that,  and  of  course  it’s  both  a  political  and  a  medic¬ 
al  problem. 

SPACE  CITY: 

As  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  do  you  see 
any  openings  for  liberalization  or  abolition  of  abort¬ 
ion  laws? 

LEVY: 

We’re  currently  involved  in  a  suit  which  seeks  to  a- 
bolish  abortion  laws.  It’s  a  very  interesting  suit,  be¬ 
cause  it  includes  pregnant  women,  non-pregnant 
women,  white  women,  black  women,  rich  women, 
poor  women,  married  and  unmarried  women,  clergy¬ 
men,  husbands  and  doctors.  What  they’re  saying, 
essentially,  is  that  everybody  wants  an  abortion,  and 
each  of  these  people  has  their  own  reasons  why 
abortion  ought  to  be  legalized.  The  doctors  are  say¬ 
ing  that  it  ought  to  be  legalized  because  the  law 
interferes  with  their  ability  to  practice  medicine 
conscientiously. 

SPACE  CITY: 

What  can  be  done  in  a  place  like  Houston  ? 

LEVY: 

I  guess  you  should  just  set  up  a  counseling  service. 
In  New  York,  clergymen  have  done  some  counseling; 
you  might  find  some  clergymen  in  Houston  willing  to 
assume  that  responsibility.  You’ll  have  to  be  prepared 
to  go  in  to  court,  because  eventually  you’re  going  to 
have  to  be  referring  women  to  abortionists;  that’s 
the  only  thing  you  can  do. 

It  may  be  that  the  best  thing  to  do  will  be  just  to 
move  in  legally,  get  someone  to  file  a  brief  in  Texas. 
Go  for  broke. 

(Both  of  thesy  moves  have  been  taken  in  Texas  with¬ 
in  the  last  few  months.) 

SPACE  CITY: 

Isn’t  there  an  attempt  being  made  to  get  community 
control  over  a  mental  health  facility  in  New  York? 

LEVY: 

There  have  been  several,  one  up  at  Lincoln  Park,  and 
one  up  at  Washington  Heights.  I’m  not  very  familiar 
with  it,  because  it  happened  while  I  was  still  in  prison. 
It  ultimately  was  not  successful,  1  can  tell  you  that. 

There’s  a  real  problem,  by  the  way,  when  people 
talk  about  community  mental  health.  There  was  a 
survey  done  in  New  York  a  couple  of  years  ago  which 
indicated  that  75%  of  New  Yorkers  were  seriously 
neurotic.  The  point  is  this:  if  75%  of  New  Yorkers 
are  in  fact  neurotic,  that  says  more  about  the  society 
than  it  does  about  the  individual  patient.  That  would 
mean  that  being  neurotic  in  New  York  is  normal. 

Most  of  the  people  who  talk  about  community 
mental  health  only  mean  that  they’re  going  to  service 
people  in  poor  neighborhoods  who  don’t  have  the 
ability  to  pay  a  shrink  $25  an  hour.  But  you’re  not 
going  to  solve  the  problems  of  75%  of  New  Yorkers 
on  that  basis.  1  think  there’s  a  question  about  what 
you  mean  by  “psycho-therapy”  under  those  condit¬ 
ions. 

I’m  not  sure  that  the  way  to  break  people  of  those 
neurotic  tendencies  has  anything  to  do  with  psycho¬ 
therapy.  I  think  it  probably  has  a  good  deal  more  to 
do  with  political  organization.  Revolution  is  a  very 
good  remedy  for  mental  illnesses,  because  many  of 
the  mental  illnesses  are  societally  determined,  and 


have  nothing  to  do  with  the  individual  personality  or 
childhood  experiences.  I  don’t  think  childhood  exper¬ 
iences  alone  can  explain  why  we  have  so  many  people 
who  feel  so  disaffiliated  and  alienated  from  their 
society  and  their  community.  I  think  the  way  to 
overcome  that  is  to  make  a  revolution. 

SPACE  CITY: 

Do  you  know  of  any  attempts  to  get  community 
control  o]  facilities  other  than  mental  health  facilit¬ 
ies,  such  as  hospitals  or  clinics? 

LI  VY: 

That’s  happening  all  over  New  York,  the  Lower  East 
Side,  East  Harlem,  at  kindof  an  early  stage.  There’s  a 
great  deal  of  sentiment  in  black  and  Puerto  Rican 
communities  for  control  of  their  hospitals. 

SPACE  CITY: 

Have  there  been  many  attempts  to  actually  set  up 
free  health  facilities  in  poor  neighborhoods? 

LEVY: 

That’s  being  done,  too,  in  various  cities.  The  Black 
Panther  clinics  are  the  outstanding  example  ot  it. 

There  are  real  problems  with  that.  Those  clinics  are 
good,  and  they  give  doctors  a  place  to  practice  their 
profession  outside  of  a  bourgeois  cultural  and  social 
milieu.  The  difficulty  comes  in  making  the  mistake  of 
assuming  that  that's  any  solution  to  the  problem.  It 
is  inconceivable  that  you  could  build  enough  of  those 
clinics  to  service  all  of  those  people  who  need  medical 
care.  You  don't  have  the  money  to  do  that,  and  you 
don’t  have  the  personnel  to  do  that.  What  you  have 
to  do  is  redistribute  the  wealth,  both  in  terms  of 
money  and  in  terms  of  personnel  resource.  These 
clinics  cannot  possibly  do  that. 

A  lot  of  people  who  get  involved  with  those  clinics 
get  so  strung  out  over  it  that  they  don't  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  the  larger  issues.  They  must  involve  them¬ 
selves  in  the  larger  issues  while  they  are  servicing 
those  clinics.  If  they’re  going  to  be  relevant,  they 
have  to  become  part  of  the  over-all  movement,  and 
they’re  going  to  have  to  find  the  means  by  which 


they  do  that.  Otherwise,  it  becomes  almost  a  form 
of  "medical  missionary  ism,”  That  can  be  kind  of  a 
self-delusion,  in  that  you  think  you’re  doing  some¬ 
thing  of  much  greater  significance  than  it  really  is. 

It’s  obviously  of  some  significance  to  provide  med¬ 
ical  care  for  people  who  don’t  have  it  at  all.  I’m  not 
criticizing  the  concept  in  its  entirety.  But  I  think  you 
have  to  know  its  limitations,  and  they’re  very,  very 
severe  limitations. 

SPACE  CITY: 

Don’t  the  free  clinics  serve  as  sort  of  a  propaganda 
piece,  to  show  what  things  need  to  be  done  and  some 
of  the  uaj  i  those  thing  might  he  done? 

LEVY: 

That’s  a  good  point,  and  I  think  they  probably  do 
serve  that  function  too. 

However,  the  Federal  government  has  financed  some 
of  those  clinics.  They  set  up  a  clinic,  for  example,  in 
Atlanta.  There  the  government  was  certainly  not  in¬ 
terested  in  using  it  as  a  propaganda  tool  except  in  the 
reverse  sense.  They  wanted  to  convince  people  that 
something  was  being  done  when  in  fact  very  little 
was  being  done. 

That  kind  of  proposition  can  work  both  ways,  and 
the  deciding  factor  there  is  the  nature  of  your 
politics. 

SPACE  CITY: 

What  sort  oj  feasible  actions  can  be  taken  right  now , 
that  can  build  toward  something  and  at  the  same  time 
be  immediately  useful. 

LEVY: 

1  think  any  issue  you  tackle  which  increases  people’s 

respect  for  themselves,  increases  people’s  aware¬ 
ness  of  problems  and  encourages  people  that  they  can 
solve  their  own  problems  and  make  fundamental 
decisions  regarding  their  own  lives,  any  program 
which  does  any  of  that  helps  the  movement.  It’s 
all  part  of  the  same  movement,  and  ultimately  you’re 
going  to  link  it  all  together. 


A  GREAT,  GREAT,  FILM!  I’ve  made  no  secret  of  my  acute 
distaste  for  movies  and  plays  featuring  nakedness  and  fornication. 
But  I’ve  just  seen  a  film  whose  principal  theme  is  the  youth  re¬ 
bellion,  and  in  which  not  just  one  couple  make  love,  but  dozens, 
probably  scores  of  them,  simultaneously,  in  three-somes  as  well 
as  in  couples,  squirming  all  over  a  landscape  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach.  And  I  found  it  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  imaginative, 
moving  and  altogether  memorable  film  I’ve  seen  in  years.” 

—  Emily  Genauer,  Newsfront  -  WNDT 


“ANTONIONI  IS  A  GENIUS!  The  picture  of  America  is  not 
pretty  but  the  movie  is  beautiful,  for  Antonioni  is  a  genius  and 
so  is  his  cameraman.  In  single  frames  of  the  film  there  are  pop 
portraits  to  equal  Lichtenstein  or  D’Arcangelo  or  Rosenquist. 
'Zabriskie  Point’  sees  some  of  the  same  things ‘Easy  Rider’ 
saw,  but  it  sees  them  through  the  eyes  of  the  superior  artist 
Antonioni."  -Leonard  Harris,  WCBS-TV 


“IF  ANTONIONI  IS  GOD’,  THEN  HE  IS  SURELY  ON  OUR 
SIDE!  In  ‘Zabriskie  Point’  Antonioni  makes  a  very  personal 
statement  in  his  belief  in  and  admiration  of  American  youth. 
The  progressive  aspects  of  our  revolution  are  graphically  pre¬ 
sented.  A  screen  work  of  great  interest  and  beauty.  ‘Zabriskie 
Point’  gets  past  the  horrors  of  Chicago,  past  the  assasinations 
of  our  youthful  leaders,  literally  past  all  the  s-  -  t,  and  presents 
our  reaction  to  it.  I  could  feel  it,  it  moved  me.  I  would  like 
to  blow  it  all  up  over  and  over.  We  do  it  inside  our  heads; 
Antonioni  has  done  it  on  the  screen.  Soon  it  may  be  in  the 

—Alexander  Demers,  WNYU 


see  this  film 
in  houston 

WATCH  FOR  IT  ! 
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Without  a  doubt 
the  funniest 
service  comedy 
I  have  ever  seen.” 

-Judith  Crist,  NBC -TV 


‘M*A::S:  H’  is  what 
the  new  freedom 
of  the  screen 
is  all  about.” 

— Richard  Schickel,  Life 


EXCLUSIVE 

HOUSTON 

ENGAGEMENT 


“‘M*A*S*H' 
begins 

where  other  * 
anti-war  * 
films  end!”  * 

—Time  Magazine  » 

* 

‘"IKT'A  S  H’ is  the  $ 
best  American  J 
war  comedy  )f 
since  sound  * 
came  in!”  j 

—Pauline  Kael,  New  Yorker 


MASH 


20th  Century  Fox  presents  JLV  J  &  a  rn^WkmW  mm  An  Ingo  Preminger  Production 

s„™8  DONALD  SUTHERLAND  ELLIOTT  GOULD  TOM  SKERRITT 

Co  Starring  SAllY  KELLERMAN  -  ROBERT  DUVAU.  •  JO  ANN  PFIUG  •  RENE  AU8ERJ0N0IS 

Produced  by  INGO  PREMINGER  Directed  by  ROBERT  ALTMAN  Screenplay  by  RING  LARDNER,  Jr. 

From  a  novel  by  RICHARD  HOOKER  Music  by  JOHNNY  MANDEl  Color  by  DE  LUXE®  PANAVISION' 
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rock 


LOVE  STREET 

Mar  27-28  WATER  BROTHERS  &  BIG  SWEET 
Apr  3-4  SATURNALIA  &  KUBA 

Music  of  Inilia”  on  April  8  in  the  Houston  Room  at  1 
University  of  Houston.  $  l .  ; 

LED  ZEPPELIN,  Hayes  Pavilion,  UH,  Mar  29  at  8  pm.  ! 
LOU  RAWLS,  Music  Hail,  Mar  29  at  8:30  pm  (228-0006)] 

LES  DANSEURS  AFRICAINS  from  West  Africa 
appear  in  the  Music  Hall  on  April  3  at  8:30  pm 
Tickets  S2,  3,4,  5,  phone  227-1  111. 

STEPPENWOLE  plays  in  the  Music  Hall  on  April  10  ! 

at  7  &  10  pm.  Tickets  at  Sage  and  Neiman  Marcus.  ! 

BENEFIT  to  raise  money  for  a  PA  system  for  Milby 
Park,  with  tour  of  the  best  bands  in  the  area,  at  Love 
Street  on  Sunday  night,  April  5,  7-12  pm. 


SPACE  IN 


Yep,  brothers  Ahbie  Hoffman  and  Lenny  Weinglass  . 
of  the  Conspiracy  8  are  coinin'  to  help  us  get  it  to-  ; 
gether  here  in  Houston.  They’ll  be  speaking  at  the  ; 
anti-war  rally  in  Hermann  Park  on  Sunday  afternoon; 
April  12,  and  again  at  a  big  gig  on  the  Rice  campus  ; 
Sunday  night  April  12  (listen  to  Pacifica  for  details).  1 
So  we've  got  to  raise  a  lot  of  bread  for  them  to  use  1 
in  their  court  appeal  in  Chicago.  Folks  willing  to  do  ■ 
some  fund-raising  or  benefits  or  help  with  leafletting,; 
call  us  at  526-6257  immediately.  We  got  to  DO  IT!  ; 


ins /outs 


films 


Rice  University  Media  Series,  Fridays  &  Saturdays  at 
8  pm  (same  films  at  2  pm  Sat-Sun),  Media  Center  Aud. 
April  2  -  HAWKS  AND  SPARROWS  (Passolini) 

April  3  -  GOSPEL  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW 
(Passolini) 

April  9  -  TITTICUTT  FOLIES  and  HIGH  SCHOOL 
(Fred  Wiseman) 

April  10- WARRENDALE  (Allen  King) 

U.  of  St.  Thomas  Series,  “What  is  Cinema  Comedy?” 

8  pm  at  Anderson  Hall.  SI. 

April  7  -  DR.  STRANGELOVE  (Kubrick) 

April  14 -MIRACLE  IN  MILAN  (DeSica) 

University  of  Houston  Directors’  Showcase.  Library 
Auditorium,  8  pm.  $.50. 

Mar  30  -  TONI  (Renoir) 

Apr  3  -  PICNIC  IN  THE  GRASS  (Renoir) 

DAY  IN  THE  COUNTRY 
Apr  10-  THE  GRAND  ILLUSION  (Renoir) 

Apr  17  -  DRUNKEN  ANGEL  (Kurosawa) 

Jewish  Community  Center  Film  Series,  Sundays  8  pm, 
5601  S.  Braeswood. 

Mar  29  -  LA  DOLCE  VITA 
Apr  5  -  THE  COMMITTEE 
Apr  12  -  PHAEDRA 

UH  “Cinema  60”  series,  Wednesdays  at  7  &  10  pm  in 
Oberholzer  Hall.  $.75. 

Apr  1  -  I  LOVE  YOU  ALICE  B.  TOKLAS 
Apr  8-  THE  PRODUCERS  (Zero  Mostel) 

ZABR1SKIE  POINT  -  see  review  on  p.  10.  Opens 
April  1  at  the  Village. 

M.A.S.H.  -  Wildly  satirical  put-down  of  the  Army 
machine,  proving  that  man  can  outwit  machines 
with  humor..  Meyerland  Cinemas. 

THE  DAMNED  -  Totalitarian  society  warps  character, 
absolute  power  corrupts  absolutely.  Village  until  April  1 


ARIES  RISING:  rock  musical  by  Paul  John  Stevens 
at  the  Factory,  1116  Commerce  at  8:30  pm  Friday 
and  Saturday  nights  through  the  sign  of  Aries. 

HOUSTON  BALLET  will  do  four  ballets  in  a  free 
concert  on  Saturday  April  I  I  at  about  8  pm  in 
Miller  Theater  at  Hermann  Park. 

The  Urban  Arts  Conference  on  Orama  will  be  held  on 
Sunday  April  5  from  1 0  am  to  6  pm,  at  the  Casa  de 
Amigos  Community  ('enter,  1235  Lorraine.  The  three 
main  ethnic  groups  in  Houston  will  be  represented. 
There  will  be  speakers,  a  panel(  and  a  demonstration 
of  experimental  theatre  techniques.  Info:  526-1829. 

“TOWARD  THE  YEAR  2000”:  April  5  -  16,  sponsored 
by  the  University  of  Houston  Honors  Program: 

“In  Search  of  America  II”  -  Multimedia  show  and 
concert,  David  Lloyd-Jones.  April  5,  7  pm,  Hofheinz. 

Aprogram  of  slides  and  music  built  around  the  film 
“The  War  Game.”  April  6-10,  several  times  daily  in 
the  El  Paso  Room,  UH.  $.25. 

“Are  we  losing  control  of  our  cities?”  Harlan  Hat¬ 
cher,  expert  in  urban  affairs,  April  9,  8  pm,  in  the 
Houston  Room,  UH. 

“The  Hard  Grab,  or:  Beyond  Catastrophe,”  Tom 
Wolfe,  author  of  the  Electric  Kool-Aid  Acid  Test, 
April  10,  8  pm,  Houston  Room,  UH. 

“Quintessential  Revolution  -  Liberating  Education,” 
Nat  Hentoff,  freelance  writer,  April  13,  8  pm,  Cullen. 


Watch  all  channels  on  Saturday  April  1  I  about  12 
noon  for  the  APOLLO  XIII  moon  launch. 


The  Women’s  Liberation  Movement 
has  produced  two  newspapers  for  wo¬ 
men  interested  in  the  growing  wom¬ 
en's  movement  and  its  role  in  strug¬ 
gles  against  oppression  nationwide 
and  worldwide.  Off  Our  Backs, 

2318  Ashmead  Place,  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton,  DC  20009,  is  available  for  $6. 
a  year.  It  comes  out  twice  a  month. 

It  Ain’t  Me  Babe,  PO  Box  6323  Al¬ 
bany,  Calif.  94706.  Subs  are$  1.80 
for  six  months. 
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Now  is  the  time  for  war  tax  resistance.  The  most  power¬ 
ful  acts  against  war  have  been  those  of  the  young  men  of 
the  Resistance  who  have  said  NO  to  the  draft.  Now  it  is 
time  for  those  of  us  who  have  been  paying  for  the  war  in 
Vietnam  to  say  NO  to  taxes  for  war.  Join  us!  War  Tax 
Resistance.  339  Lafayette  St.  N.Y.  N.Y.  10012.  Write  and 
ask  for  information.  Phone  (212)  477-2970 


PREGNANT?  NEED  HELP?! 


There  are  no  shots  or  pills  to 
terminate  a  pregnancy.  These 
medications  are  intended  to 
induce  a  late  period  only.  Also 
beware  of  mimeographed  lists 
of  doctors  who  will  perform 
abortions.  They  are  often  ob¬ 
solete  and  only  lead  to  quacks 
or  authorities. 

The  PROBLEM  PREGNANCY 
COUNSELING  SERVICE  pro¬ 
vides  complete  privacy,  many 
references  (so  you  may  talk 
with  those  who  have  already 
been  helped),  and  is  complete¬ 
ly  confidential.  If  you  have  any 
doubts  as  to  the  alternatives 
from  which  you  are  choosing, 
please  call. 


CALL 

Houston,  Texas  -  713/523-5354 
Mrs.  Lindsay  Peterson 
Berkeley,  Cal.  -415/848-6036 
Mr.  Robert  Matson 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  -  4 1 4/933-727 1 
Mr.  Ron  Larson 

Los  AngelesCal  -  213/454-0078 
Mr.  Jim  Fielder 


Sunday,  March  29,  7  pm,  Ch  8:  THE  SHOW,  with 
guest  Robert  Lloyd,  vice  chairman,  American  Nazi 
Party. 

Monday,  March"  30,  8  pm,  Ch  8:  BLACK  JOURNAL  - 
A  look  at  the  black  Gl  in  Vietnam,  racial  descrimina- 
tion  in  the  army,  interviews  with  black  soldiers  in 
Vietnam  and  high  ranking  Pentagon  officials. 

Tuesday  March  31,7  pm,  Ch  8:  Speaking  Freely  — 
Director  Alan  Schneider  discusses  plays  he  has  direc¬ 
ted  (Albee),  the  Guthrie  theatre,  the  Brecht  theatre. 


Monday  April  6,  8  pm,  Ch  8:  “That’s  a  Lot  of  Garbage” 
Focus  on  the  garbage  situation  in  Houston,  live. 

Tuesday  April  7,  6:30  pm,  C'h  2:  “NBC  White  Paper  - 
Pollution  is  a  Matter  of  Choice,”  examines  aspects  of 
environmental  decay. 


NUMBERS 

Space  City! 

526-6257 

Pacifica  Radio,  618  Prairie 

224-4000 

Vietnam  Moratorium  Office 

529-8791 

HOPE  Development 

228-0711 

April  22  Ecology  Teach-In 

465-5704 

Family  Hand  Restaurant,  2400  Brazos 

5  28-8306 

Milby  Park  (Mike  Harvey) 

526-5915 

Macrobiotic  Foods  (Elizabeth  Marsh) 

528-6413 

Let  Freedom  Ring 

528-5411 

Dial-A-Prayer 

782-8180 

Houston  Draft  Counseling  Service 

5  26-6258 

Angela  Edralin:  One’s  A  Meal  on  S. 

Main  wants  you  to  pick  up  your 
billfold  which  you  left  there. 

Need  a  friend?  FREE  6-wk-oId  box- 
trained  ginger-puff  kitties.  Long  on  hair 
and  love.  Come  by  4618  McKinney.no  1. 

Avoid  the  Draft  -  become  a  minister! 

We  will  ordain  anyone,' FREE.  Write  to 
Universal  Life  Church,  601  Third, 
Modesto,  Cal.  95351, _ 

Registration  being  taken  for  yoga  and 
mind-power  classes.  665-6994. 

FOR  SALE:  Private  record  collection... 
includes  200  LP’s,  300  45’s;  rock,  coun¬ 
try,  good  music,  chicken  rock.  For  list 
call  Sid:  472-3870. _ 

ASTROLOGY  —  Full  chart  service,  also 
Tarot  readings.  By  appointment.  Edward 
F.  Lacy  111,  4026  Bluehonntt,668-3  1 07. 

Man  was  not  born  to  cry!  If  you  are  un¬ 
happy.  it  is  time  you  understood  that 
the  universe  is  on  your  side.  Join  us 
every  Sunday  at  the  World  Trade  Bldg, 

I  1  am  (Texas  at  Crawford). 

Famous  Turn-On  Book:  How  to  Synthe¬ 
size  LSD,  TIIC,  Psilocybin,  Mescaline, 
more.  $3  to  Turn-Ons  Unlimited,  631  1 
Yucca  St,  Hollywood,  Ca.  90028,  Dept 
197,  Sent  in  plain  envelope.  Share  water. 

Men  and  women  -  learn  Karate  at  UH 
Karate  Club,  Oberholzer  Hall,  U11  cam¬ 
pus,  Mon  -  Thurs  nights.  Call  Seibukun 
Karate  Schools  at  723-7700  after  7  pm 
or  741-1087  before  7  pm. 

Impoverished  Space  City!  staffer  needs 
to  buy  a  Nikon  "F”  35  mm  camera.  No 
lens  necessary.  Call  Sherwood, 526-6257. 


WANTED:  Furniture  for  project  in 
Allen  Parkway  Village.  Please,  donations 
only,  no  funds  to  speak  of.  Call  David 
Schwantes,  228-2714  or  622-2186. 

Work  for  U.S.  1970  census,  call  224-4224. 

Go  to  2330  La  Branch  at  10  am  or  2  pm, 
M-F,  hurry.  Or  call  info  for  Frank  Gris¬ 
wold’s  no.  and  rap  with  him. 


Tape  deck:  Concord  501  D  stereo,  2'A 
years  old,  cost  $150,  will  sell  for  $50 
Call  522-3250. _ 

Female  roommate  wanted  to  room  with 

same  in  communal  atmosphere.  Prefer 
libertarian  type  person.  $50  per  month 
Call  526-7105. 


Space  City  Unclassifieds 


For  a  free  ad,  fill  put  the  form  and 
mail  to  Space  City!  1217  Wichita, 
Houston,  Texas  77004.  Preference 
given  to  service  and  non-profit  type 
ads. 


FREE  TO  FOLKS  (for  now) 

Space  City!  doesn’t  accept  “sex  ads”.  We  believe  that  far  from  charac¬ 
terizing  a  position  of  sexual  liberation,  they  are  frequently  exploitative  of 
human  sexuality,  especially  that  of  women.  (Not  all  of  them  are  exploita¬ 
tive,  of  course,  but  we  don’t  know  any  simple  guideline  for  determining 
which  are  and  which  aren’t,  and  we  don’t  have  the  time  or  energy  to  debate 
every  ad. ) 


Photographer  for  hire,  very  reasonable 
rates.  Models  portfolio  in  B&W  under 
$50.  Turned-on  work.  Call  Jim,  day 
228,-2523,  night  523-7923 

MISTAKE:  last  issue  we  printed  a  wrong 
phone  number  in  the  Afgan-houad-for- 
sale  ad.  Please  don’t  call  it.  Will  the  per¬ 
son  who  placed  the  ad  please  call  us? 

Swap  even:  I  will  trade  my  one-owner, 
paid-tor,  1968  Corvair  (excellent  condi¬ 
tion)  for  a  late-model,  paid-for,  VW  bus 
or  van,  in  same  condition.  667-3766. 

WANTED:  Bands  to  play  at  a  Peace 

Rally  at  Fort  Bliss  in  El  Paso  in  June. 
Contact  Marty  Gaffney,  Box  31094, 
Summit  Heights  Sta„  El  Paso  77931, 

Let  It  Be  Known! ! !  that  the  sorry  son 
of  a  bitch  that  stole  the  30  Space  Cityi’s 
front  the  U.’S..  Factory  now  has  a  black 
hex  on  his  worthless  life! 

Girl  looking  for  female  roommate.  Have 
inexpensive  2-bedroom  apartment  near 
corner  Kirby  &  San  Felipe,  or  will  con- 
sider  moving.  Call  Terry,  529-4026. 

“FESTIVAL”  will  be  a  3-day  continuous 
cultural  celebration  beginning  at  7  pnt, 
Friday  April  24,  1970.  "Festival”  will 
be  held  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area, 
at  a  site  capable  of  holding  over  1,000,000 
people.  There  will  be  no  admission 
charge  and  free  food  and  other  facilities 
will  be  provided.  Call  (415)  332-4166. 

Child  and  baby  care  in  Bellairc:  665-6994 

Plymouth  Valiant  -  ’65  automatic,  air 
conditioned:  Consumer  Reports  rated 
this  the  best  buy  in  compacts  in  ’65. 

S550.  Cull  522-2970. 
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COM  IN  TO  HO  US  TO 


STAY  TUNED  TO  PAC 

\ 

irca  and  ^PACECITV  ./  for  (More  details........*. . 

THEY  WILL  SPEAK  AT: 

- 

- - 7 

ANTI-  WAR  HARCHlRALLY 

RICE  UNIVERSITY 

HERMANN  PARK 

SUNDAY  NKSHT 

SWAY  AFTer^gom  APRIL  IZ 

APRIL  12. 

